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^HE  Philofophlcal  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
*  Lofidgi)  come  forth. in  a  richer  drefs,  accommodated  to  the 
fqucamifti  tafte  that  now  unhappily  infeds  the  public.  The  type 
is  remarkably  neat  and  clear,  the  printing  is  executed  on  a  dine 
wove  paper,  and  the  work  is  hot-preffed ;  yet  there  is  an  appear^^^ 
ance  of  afFedlation  which  ill  fuits  the  fober  majefty  of  fcience.  • 
The  twp.  medals  for  the  year  1791  were  adjudged  to  Majdr 
Rennel  and, M.  de.Luo.  • 

Article  1.  On  the  Ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  Rotation  of  the 
fifth  Satellite  upon  its  Axis.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL.  D, 
F.  R.  S.— ^The  late  obfefvations  of  this  celebrated  aftronomer 
have  incontrovertibly  eftabliflied  the  propofition  advanced  in  a 
fofmer  paper,'  that  Saturn’s  ring  is  not  Angle,  but  confifts  of 
two ‘concentric  riags.  H^has  alfo  afeertained  the  proportional 
dimenfions :  the.outfide  and  infide  diameter  of  the  larger  ring 
are  8300  and  7740  parts,  thofe  of  the  fmaller  ring,  7510*  and 
5900 ;  and  hence  the  breadth  of  the  outer  ring  is  280,  that  of 
the  inner  ring  805,  and  that  of  the  vacant  fpace  115,  cor- 
rrfponding  to  2839  miles.  Dr.  Herfchel  does  not  flat®  thefe 
meafurements  as  rigoroufly  accurate;  he  intends  to  repeat  them 
afterwards  with  a  micrometer  applied  to  a  forty-foot. refleftor. 
It  is  not  improbable,  he  thinks,  that  the  inner  ring  performs  its 
revolution  fomewhat  fooner  than  the  outer,  otherwife  the  un¬ 
equal  diftribution  of  forces  which  would  take  place,  might  de- 
firoy  the  cohefion  of  fuch  thin,  broad,  plaiies.  But  the  theory 
advanced  in  a  Memoir  of  the  Rcwal  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  year  1787,  that  the  ring  of  oaturn  is  compofed  of  a  num- 
of  narrow  flips  with  different  periodical  motions,  feems 
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not  rcconcileable  to  obfcrvation,  and  prefcnts  a  chaos  at  whicli 
the  mind  revolts. 

From  a  number  of  concurring  obfervations  which  eftabliflj 
the  periodic  change  of  light  in  the  fifth,  fateliite  of  Saturn,  Dr, 
Herfchel  concludes  that  it  turns  on  its  own  axis  in  79  days 
7  hours  and  47  minutes,  the  time  in  which  it  performs  its  rc. 
tolution  about  its  primary.  This  is  likewife  the  property  of  our 
moon,  which  prefents  conftantly  the  fame  face  to  the  earth; 
and  perhaps  the  fame  beautiful  analogy  extends  to  all  the  fecon. 
^dary  planets.  The  regularity  of  the  light  of  this  fateliite  is 
another  point  of  refemblancc  to  our  moon,  and  feems  to  indicate 
an  exceedingly  rare  atmofphere,  not  charged  with  vapours.  Its 
diftance  from  Saturn  fubtends  an  angle  of  8'  32'',  when  that 
planet  is  at  his  mean  difiance. 

.  A  neat  engraving  is  added  of  Saturn  and  his  ring,  in  ihrct 
pofitions. 

Art.  II.  .Mifcellaneous  Obfervations.  By  William  Herfche!, 

.  LL.  D.  F.R.  S. — ^Dr.  Herfchel  announces  a  telefcopic  comet 
difeovered  in  December  laft  by  his  fifier,  in  the  conftellation 
Lacrta,  Its  motion  was  dire^l,  at  the  daily  rate  of  three  mi* 
nutes  of  time  in  right  afcenfion. 

;  The  changeable  fiar  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale,  ftill  continues 
to  exhibit  its  furprifing  variations  of  brigbtnefs ;  fometimesit 
rivals  Aldebaran,  and  .fometimes  it  is  lofi  in  the  heavens.  On 
the  13th  of  Augufi,  1596,  and  on  the  21ft  of  Odlober,  179^ 
it  was  moft  brilliant }  and  during  that  interval  it  had  undergoni 
ai4  changes,  which  gives  a  period  of  331  days  10  hours  aoi 
*9  minutes. 

The  55th  of  Hercules  in  Fhmftead’s  catalogue  has  totalli 
difappeared  fince  1782. 

On  the  22d  of  Odlober  1790,  when  the  moon  was  totally 
.  cclipfed,  Dr.  Herfchel  perceived  on  the  difk  about  150  bright, 
red,  luminous  points.  He  cannot  account  for  that  fingula 
phenomenon. 

Art.  llj.  Experimeitts  and  Obfervations  on  the  Produclioa 
of  Light  fr6m  different  Bodies,  by  Heat  and  by  Attrition.  Bjf 
Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood#  Communicated  by '  Sir  Jofepi 
Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.— Mr.  Wedgwood  very  properly  intro¬ 
duces  thefc  experiments  and  obfervations  with  a  concife  b'Jt 
neat  account  of  preceding  difeoveries.  He  divides  his  eflay  int^ 
two  parts:  on  the  light  produced  by  heat  j — and  on  the  ligh* 
produced  by  attrition,  i.  Moft  bodies,  when  moderately  heated 
in  the  dark,  aflfume  a  glowing  appearance.  The  luftre  is  nioS 
confpicuous  if.  they  be  previoufly  reduced  to  powder,  snl 
(priakled'on  a  mafs  of  iron  or  brick,  heated  juft  under  redne' • 
Mr.  Wedgwood  gives  a  copious  lift  of  the  fubftances 
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he  found  to  be  luminous  by  this  treatment,  arranged  according 
to  the  intenfity  of  their  light.  Among  thefe  wcs.  obferve  the 
fluors,  feld-fpat,  marble,  the  limple  earths,  fteatites,  moor- 
ftone,  earthenware,  the  metals  and  their  calces,  many  of  the 
neutral  falts,  paper,  woollen,  faw-duft,  the  oils,  and  wax.  The 
light  of  thefe  bodies  is  generally  colourlefs,  though  with  fome 
exceptions.  Blue  fluor,  at  firft,  emits  a  fine  green  light,  like 
that  of  the  glow-worm  j  but  this  quickly  changes  into  a  beau- 
I  tiful  lilac.  Chalk  and  marble  give  commonly  a  rcddifli  glow : 
j  however,  they  vary  much  in  this  property.  Powdered  marble 
was  equ^Iy  luminous  in  the  exhaulted  receiver  of  an  air  pump; 
nor  did  that  fubftance  or  fluor  (how  any  difference  of  light, 
when  heated  in  pure,  fixed,  or  inflammable  air.  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood  thinks  the  fame  property  may  be  extended  to  other  fub- 
ftances;  though  we  cannot  admit  the  juftnefs  of  this  inference. 
We  fufp'eft  that  the  luminous  appearance  is  occafioned  by  a 
fpecies  of  flow  combuftion.  The  pure  air  neceflary  for  that 
procefs  may  fometimes  be  extricated  from  the  body  itfelf.  That 
fome  fubtle  ingredients  of  the  body  are  diflipated  by  the  heat^ 
I feeins  probable  from  the  fmell  which  is  perceived;  and  our  au- 
Ithor  confefles,  that  thfe  appearance  is  the  moft  brilliant  at  firff, 
land  grows  extremely  faint. after  repeated  experiments  with  the 
ifame  fubftance.  Our  idea  is  farther  corroborated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraft: 

I  ‘  Fcldfpat,  the  fetid  fluor,  and  probably  all  phofphorefccnt  bo¬ 
odles,  dropt,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  into  a  flafk  containing  a  fmall 
I  jquantiiy  of  boiling  oil  at  the  bottom,  emit  a  copious  flafh  of  light 
'  p  foon  as  the  powder  touches  the  furface  of  the  oil ;  when  the  par- 
j  tides  of  the  body  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  heated  fluid  for 
i  gbout  a  minute,  they  become  but  faintly  luminous;  if  the  flafle  be 
I  iben  agitated,  fo  as  to  raife  fome  of  thefe  particles  out  of  the  oil,  and 
lodge  them  on  its  fldes,  they  fuddenly  rekindle  into  the  fame  bright- 
fcefs  as  at  firft,  and  preferve  this  reafl'umed  luftre  for  fome  time  ;  and 
lyen  after  being  again  wafhed  down  into  the  oil,  they  may  be  readily 
iiilnguiftied  from  the  particles  which  have  remained  at  the  bottom. 
This  experiment. is  extremely  beautiful,  and  is  not  at  all  obftrmfted 
ky  the  faint  light  of  the  oil ;  it  fucceeds  bell  with  the  ftinking  blue 
tor  of  Dcrbyfhiie.* 

Perhaps  the  prefTure  of  the  oil  obftru£ls  a  minute  extrication 

the  oxygenous  and  hepatic  gafes  from  the  fluor. 
t  2.  SublTahces  of  the  fame  kind,  rubbed  againft  each  other  in 
exhibit  a  luminous  gleam.  .  Rock  cryftal,  diamond, 
fapphire,  Iceland  fpar,  mica,  ,glafs,  and  fugar,  yield  a 
W*tc  light ;  qua^s^,  moorfton^,  and  corune,  a  faint  red ;  fcld- 
flint,  and  white  enamel,  a  bright  red;  chert,  agate,  and 
B^i^-ware,  a  deep  red.  If  agate,  qjiartz,  rock  cryftal,'  &c. 
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t>c  applied  to  a  wheel  of  fine  grit,  which  is  turned  with  mode¬ 
rate  velocity,  the  touching  p.  rt  will  emit  a  white  light,  and 
coiltinualiy  difeharge  fparks  that  retain  their  luftre  for  a  fccond 
or  two,  and  even  inflame  gunpowder.  The  luminous  appear- 
ance  ceafes  the  infiant  that  the  attrition  is  difcohtiniied.  i  ranf. 
parent  bodies  ftruck  agaiilft  each  other  emit  a  flalbing  light,  and 
their  whole  mafs  feems  illuminated.  In  fuch  as  arc  opaque,  the 
luftre  is  confined  to  the  fpot  where^the  collifion  is  made.  The 
more  tranfparent  the  fubftance,  the  whiter  is  the. light  which  it 
emits.  Thefe  appearances  are  not  eleifrical ;  and  they  take 
place*  equally  in  Water,  and  in  pure,  inflammable,  and  fixed  air. 
Moft  earthy  bodies,  on  attrition,  give  out  a  peculiar  fmcll, 
which  depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  furrounding  fluid. 
Quartz  ftones  communicate  this  fmell  to  water  in  which  they 
are  rubbed. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  concludes  with  fome  general  obfervations 
on  what  he  calls  the  phofphorifm  of  bodies.  Ife  fuppofes  that 
the  furface  of  a  hard  body  expofed  to  attrition  is  heated  equally 
with  the  powders  fprinkled  on  a  hot  mafs  of  iron  or  brick;  and 
therefore  he  refers  the  luminous  appearance  to  the  fame  caufe. 
This  idea  is  ingenious  and  plaufiblc  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think, 
ing  that  both  thefe  cafes  are  attended  with  a  partial  decompoli 
tion,  a  feeble  combuftion.  Bodies,  no  doubt,  have  often  fubtS 
ingredients  which  elude  the  application  of  chemical  analyfe. 
Sure  we  are  that  the  notion  which  aferibes  to  calcareous  phof 
phorus  the  extraordinary  power  of  abforbing  and  again  emittin, 
light,  is  without  foundation.  Many  fa6ls  might  be  cited 
difprove  this  opinion.  One,  extremely  obvious,  we  (hall  mci 
tion :  were  the  fubftance  to  difeharge  its  light,  the  furface  wou- 
appear  bright  and  well-defined  ;  nor  w'ould  there  be  that  livi 
glow  which  environs  it  like  an  atmofphere.  The  expofure 
the  rays  of  the  fun  or  of  candle,  by  exciting  an  intelli 
motion  amoiig  the  fuperficial  particles  may  accelerate  the  M 
dency  to  diflolution.  The  application  of  heat  may  have 
fame  eflFcft. 

The  author  of  this  paper,  we  underftand,  is  a  fon  of  the 
mous  Mr.  Wedgwood.  As  the  produdlion  of  a  young  man, 
has  great  merit,  and  affords  a  flattering  profpcdl  of  future 
fearches.  May  he  emulate  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  his 
ther !  He  has  not  to  ftruggle  with  thofe  difficulties  which 
quire  fuch  refolution  and  perfcverance  to  furmount. 

Art.  IV.  Experiments  upon  Heat.  By  Major-General 
Benjamin  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  J 
Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — This  paper  is  intended  as  a  conh 
ation  of  one  printed  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Tranfafl 
and  bears  date  June,  1787.  It  feems  to  have  been  overly 
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fince;  nor  did  its  merit  entitle  it  to  an  immediate  publication. 
The  obj:dl  of  Sir  Benjamin’s  refearch  was  the  confining  and 
direfting  of  heat,  with  the  view  of  economy  in  the  articles  of 
drefs  and  fuel.  For  this  purpofe,  he  employed  what  he  calls  a 
pajfage  thermometer ;  confifting  of  a  common  thermometer  in- 
ferted  within  a  glafs  tube  terminating  in  a  ball,  in  which  a  given 
weight  of  the  fubflance  to  be  examined  was  placed.  The  in- 
ftrument  was  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  then  plunged 
into  ice- water,  and  its  rate  of  cooling  noted.  The  fubftanccs 
tried  were  raw  filk,  fticep’s  wool,  cotton  wool,  fine  lint,  bea¬ 
ver’s  fur,  hare’s  fur,  and  eider  down.  The  conducing  power 
of  thefe  was  only  the  half  or  third  of  that  of  air,  and  pretty 
nearly  alike  in  all  of  them;  hare’s  fur,  however,  and  eider 
down,  feemed  to  be  the  floweft  in  communicating  heat,  and 
confcquently  the  beft  adapted  for  clothing.  A  fubfequent  ex¬ 
periment  (bowed  that  this  quality  is  increafed  by  condenfing 
thefe  fubftances ;  contrary  to  what  might  at  firft  he  expeded. 
Our  author  has  (tumbled  on  a  propofition,  which,  though  little 
,  attended  to,  is  abundantly  manifeft,  viz.  that  air  conduds  heat 
by  aftual  transference,  or  the  flow  of  its  particles.  But  he  is 
unfortunate  in  his  proofs;  for  the  experiment  to  which  he  ap¬ 
pals  is  liiconclufive.  This  fa£f,  however,  will  account  for  the 
refults  now  cited.  Thofe  light  fubftances,  by  their  numerous 
branching  fibres,  obftrudled  the  circulation  of  air  between  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  and  the  exterior  ball,  and,  in  that  way 
chiefly,  occafioned  the  flow  communication  of  heat,  Sir  Ben¬ 
iamin  thinks  that  loofe  fpungy  bodies  have  an  attradion  for  air, 
md  inftances  particularly  the  lycopodit ;  but  we  fee  no  fuffi- 
cient  grounds  for  that  conclufion,  nor  would  fuch  an  hypothefis 
explain  the  phenomena,  fince  there  can  be  no  eleftion  among 
he  aerial  particles. 

t  We  are  furprifed  that  the  author  (hould  imagine  water  to  be 
uiefeent  while  it  conveys  heat,  and  (hould  call  it  an  unclajVtc  fluid, 
^hen  the  contrary  was  indifputably  proved  more  than  thirty 


ears  ago. 


The  paper  concludes  with  fome  pretty  remarks,  on  the  bene- 
cent  piaii  of  nature  for  correfting  the  original  inequalities  of 
limate  and  feafon ;  the  fnowy  fleece  which  flielters  the  northern 
fgions  from  the  wintry  blaft,  and  the  mighty  ocean  which  re- 
fethes  the  fultry  air  of  the  tropical  countries,  and  ferves  as  a 
fand  depofit  of  heat. 

Art.  y.  A  new  Sufpenfipri  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  in- 
^nded  for  the  Difeovery  of  minute  Qiiantities  of  Magnetic  At- 
2ftion:  alfo  an  Air  Vane  of  great  Senfibility;  with  new 
J^periments  on  the  Magnetifm  of  Iron  Filings  and  Brafs.  By 
?  Rev.  Bonnet,  F.  R.  S.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
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Richard  Kaye,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. — Some  of  the  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  in  this  paper  appear  to  be  trifling  and  fuperfluous.  Mr. 
Bennet  has  been  at  much  pains  to  afeeriain  the  extreme  tenuity 
and  pliancy  of  the  fpider’s  thread.  Such. is  the  glutinous  quality 
of  this  Angular  fubftance,  that,  though  twilled  by  i8,OCO  revo¬ 
lutions,  it  (hewed  no  difpofition  to  recover  its  original  texture. 
Hence  the  author  was  led  to  employ  it  for  fufpending  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle:  this  was  made  of  the  fmalleft  harpfichord  wire,  the 
nerth  pole  carrying  a  fine  tapering  hair,  and  the  middle  having 
a  fmall  gold  wire  twilled  round  it,  to  which  the  fpidcr’s  -thread 
was  faflened.  The  fufpenfion  was  made  in  a  thin  vertical  box, 
having  on  the  one  fide  a  piece  of  glafs,  and  at  the  bottom  a 
portion  of  a  graduated  circle  of  ivory,  to  which  the  hair  ferved 
as  an  index.  The  fenfibility  of  this  inflriiment  was  fo  great, 
that  a  bar  of  foft  iron,  nine  inches  long,  fenfibly  affefted  it  at 
the  diftance  of  three  feet.  Mr.  Bennet  repeated  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  Cavallo,  on  the  iricreafed  attradlibn  of  iron  filings  by 
cfFervefccnce  with  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  and  found  it  to  be  falla¬ 
cious  and  depending  on  a  variety  of  collateral  circumftances. 
The  paradoxical  aflcrtion  of  the  fame  gentleman,  that  pure  brafs, 
cr  the  compound  of  copper  and  zinc^  polTcfles  a  weak  mag- 
r.etlfm,  was  difeovered  to  be  equally  unfounded:  yet  if  the  brafs 
contained  a  minute  portion  of  iron,  the  magnetic  virtue  was 
lendered  more  fcnfible  by  hammering. 

The  fpider’s  thread  was  alfo  applied  by  Mr.  Bennet  in  the 
co:iftru£lion  of  an  air  vane,  which  confilled  of  a  fine  gold  wire 
having  the  down  of  a  dandelion  attached  to  its  extremity,  and 
fufpended  horizontally  in  a  cylindrical  glafs.  This  delicate  in- 
llrument  would  turn  towards  a  perfon  who  approached  within  a 
few  feet  of  it:  a  proof  that  the  fmalleft  inequality  of  heat  will 
cccafion  a  confiderable  motion  in  the  atmofphere.  In' the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  the  air  contained  in  the  glafs  flowed,  chiefly  from 
below,  towards  the  warm  fide,  along  which  it  afeended,  and 
then  diflFuf  d  itfelf.  We  know  not  what  ufc  this  ihftrument  can 
ever  be  applied  to. 

The  fuimifes  and  conie6lures  interfperfed  in  this  paper  arc 
often  crude  and  fuperficial;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Bennet 
claims  attention-more  as  an  expert  mechanic  than  as  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

Art.  VI.  Part  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Topping  to 
Mr,  T  iberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S. — Mr.  Topping  had  been  em- 
ph^yed  to  extend  a  feries  of  triangles  along  the  coaft  of  Co¬ 
romandel.  He  had  already  proceeded  three  hundred  miles  from 
Madrar,  and  was  about  to  advance'  on  the  other  hand  to  Cape 
Comorin.  He  took  the  angles  very  accurately  with  an  Had¬ 
ley’s  fextant,  by  means  of  three  moveable  fignals,  conftructed 
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of  bamboos  and  eighty  feet  high.  The  meafuremcnt  of  the 
bafc  line  appears  not  to  have  been  equally  exaft;  it  was  per¬ 
formed  by  laying  rods  along  the  ground,  the  diftance  being 
1 1,636  yards.  But  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  hardfhip 
and  inconvenience  which  a  furveyor  muft  fufFer  in  that  burning 
climate,  afliftcd  only  by  black  fervants.  A  table  of  the  mea- 
fores  is  added,  together  with  fome  demonftrations  and  calcula¬ 
tions  of  a  very  obvious  nature. 

Art.  VII.  Defcription  of  Kilburn  Wells,  and  Analyfis  of 
their  Water.  By  Mr*  Joh.  Godfr.  Schmeifler.  Communi¬ 
cated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — Thefe  wells  appear 
on  the  right  of  the  Edgware  road,  about  two  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  water  has  uniformly  the  temperature  of  53®,  and  a 
fpecific  gravity  of  1,0071.  The  analyfis  is  the  moft  intricate 
we  have  ever  feen.  241b  of  the  water  contain  of 

Fixed  air  -  -  84  cubic  inches. 

Hepatic  air  -  36  ditto. 

Vitriolated  magnefia  -  -  910  grains. 

Vitriolated  natron  -  -  282  ditto. 

Muriated  natron  -  -  -  60  ditto. 

Selenite  -  -  .  -  .  130  ditto. 

Muriated  Magnefia  -  -  128  ditto. 

- - calcareous  earth  -  6  ditto. 

Aerated  magnefia  -  ^  laf  ditto. 

- - calcareous  earth  -  24  ditto. 

Calx  of  iron  -  -  -  -  3|  ditto. 

Refinous  matter  -  -  r  6  ditto.* 

Sum  1 561I  grains. 

We  muft  commend  the  precifion  with  which  the  experiments 
are  related.  _  _ _ 

Art.  VIII.  Obfervations  on  Bees.  By  John  Hunter, 
Efq.  F.  R.  S. — The  labours  of  the  bee  have  ever  been  the  fub- 
jtd  of  wonder  and  of  panegyric.  Its  correct  archite£Iure,  its 
regular  police,  and  the  various  circumftances  of  its  economy, 
feem  almoft  to  furpafs  the  powers  of  inftinft,  and  invite  the 
philofopher  clofely  to  examine  and  contemplate.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  moderns  to  this  enticing  ftudy  has  produced  fome 
curious  difeoveries  ;  but  much  ftill  remains  to  be  inveftigated, 
and  more  to  be  eftabliflied. 

We  rejoiced  to  find  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fubieft.  His  acknowledged  abilities  led  us  to  ex- 
peft  inftrudlion  and  entertainment  from  his  inquiries.  We  are 
difappointed.  The  greateft  part  of  the  paper  is  filled  with  an 
^^barrafled  detail  of  fadls  already  known.  The.  author  feems 
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more  difpofed  to  mark  the  errors  and  ridicule  the  opinions  ot 
former  obfervers,  than  to  add  any  thing  pofitive  to  the  (lock  of 
natural  knowledge.  And  if, by  pointing  out  fevcral  inconfiftcncies,. 
not  to  fay  abfurdities,  in  the  accounts  of  MM.  Schirach  and 
Debra w,  he  has  created  doubts  with  regard  to  the  reality  of 
their  line  difeoveries,  he  leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  names  of  Reaumur  and  Bonnet  he  treats  with,  equal 
contempt.  Nor  does  this  eflay  attrafl  by  the  graces  of  .its. 
ftyle,  which  is  uncommonly  verbofe,  carelefs,  and  uncouth. 
We  now  proceed  to  fele£t  fome  of  the  more  important 
remarks. 

Mr.  Hunter,  obferves,  that  the  bee  is  the  only  infeft  which 
produces  heat.  I'hat  of  a  hive  in  July  was  found  to  be  83®, 
and  in  December  73®.  He  thinks  that  their  maggot  or  chry- 
falis  could  not  endure  a  cold  of  60  or  even  70®.  As  the  bees, 
are  lean  and  ill  clothed,  they  are  obliged  to  clutter  together,  in 
order  to  retain  their  warmth,  which  alfo  contributes  to  foften 
their  wax,  and  render  it  more  plattic. 

In  fvvarming,  he  fuppofes  that  part  of  the  old  bees  joins  the 
young  brood.  They  carry  with  them  a  ttock  of  honey  and  wax. 
He  reckons  the  number  to  be  6  or  7,0005  it  is  ufually  com¬ 
puted  at  15  or  30,000,  which  is  probably  more  accurate,  hav¬ 
ing  been  determined  by  weight,  not  by  mcafure. 

He  thinks  that  the  wax  is  not  elaborated  from  the  flower- 
dutt  which  the  bees  gather  on  their  legs,  but  is  an  extjernal  fe- 
cretion,  and  detached  in  fcales  from  under  the  belly. 

7'he  working  bees  have  the  ttrufture,  but  not  the  fun£lions 
of  females.  From-  analogy  we  may  prefume  that  the  drones 
impregnate  the  eggs  by  aflual  copulation  with  the.  queen,  or 
mother  of  the  fwarm.  In  that  clafs  of  infeds  where  the  male 
is  (hort-lived,  his  mate  receives  the  feminal  injeclion  in  a  bag, 
which  preferves  the  quickening  influence  till  the  contents  of 
the  ovarium  are  ripe  for  exclufion.  Such  at  leatt  is  the  cafe, 
Mr.  Hunter  alTures  us,  with  the  filk  moth. 

The  anatomical  deferiptions  are  certainly  the  mott .  valuable 
part  of  this  paper  ;  for  which  reafon  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers 
with  an  extract.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  complex 
Itrudlure  of  the  bee’s  tongue : 

‘  It  is  of  a  peculiar  ftrufture,  and  is  probably  the  larged  tongue  of 
any  animal  we  know,  for  its  fize.  It  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  three 
parts,  rtfpefting  its  length,  having  three  articulations.  One,  its  ar¬ 
ticulation  with  the  head,  which  is  in  fome  mcafure  flmilar  to  our 
larynx.  Then  come?*  the  body  of  the  tongue,  which  is  compofed  ot 
tvyo  parts ;  one  a  kind  of  bafe,  on  which  the  other,  or  true  tongue,  is 
articulated.  This  firll  part  is. principally  a  horny  fubllance,  in  which 
there  is  a  groove,  and  it  is  articulated  with  the  firft,  or  larynx ;  on  ^ 
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the  end  of  this  is  fixed  thc^  true  tongue,  with  its  different  parts. 
Thcfc  two  parts  of  the  tongue  are,  as  it  were,  inclofed  laterally,  by 
two  horny  fcales,  one  on  each  fide,  which  are  concave  on  that  fide  next 
to  the  tongue;  one  edge  is  thicker  than  the  other,  and  they  do  not 
extend  fo  far  as  the  other  parts.  Each  of  thefe  fcales  is  conipofed  of 
two  parts  or  fcales,  refpedling  its  length,  one  articulated  with  the' 
other:  the  firll  of  thofe  fcales  is  articulated  with  the  common  bafe» 
or  larynx,  at  the  articulation  of  the  firll  part  of  the  tongue,  and  in-  . 
clofes  the  tongue  laterally ;  this  terminates  in  a  point.  Thefe  fcales  . 
have  fome  hairs  on  their  edges. 

‘  On  the  termination  of  the  fecond  part  is  placed  the  true  tongue® 
having  two  lateral  portions  or  proceffes  on  each  fide,  one  within  the 
other :  the  external  is  the  largeil,  and  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  fcales.  This  is  compofed  of  four  parts,  or  rather  of 
one  large  part,  on  which  three  fmaller  are  articulated,  having  mo¬ 
tion  on  themfelyes.  The  firft,  on  which  the  others  Hand,  is  articu¬ 
lated  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  on  the  bafis  or  termination  of  the 
la(i  deferibed  part  of  the  tongue :  this  has  hairs  on  its  edge. 

*  A  little  further  forwards  on  the  edge  of  the  tongue  are  two  fmall 
thin  proceffes,  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  Sren  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
middle  part  of  all,  of  which  thefe  lateral  parts  arc  only  appendages,  is 
the  true  tongue.  It  is  fomething  longer  than  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  lateral  portions ;  and  is  not  horny,  as  the  other  parts  arc® 
but  what  may  be  called  flelhy,  being  foft  and  pliable.  It  is  compofed 
of  (hort  feflions,  which  probably  are  fo  many  fhort  mufcles,  as  in 
(i(h;  for  they  are  capable  of  moving  it  in  all  diredions  The  tongue 
iifelf  is  extremely  villous,  having  fome  very  long  villi  at  the  point®* 
which  a6l,  I  conceive,  fomewhat  like  capillary  tubes. 

‘  This  whole  apparatus  can  be  folded  up,  into  a  very  fmall  com- 
pafs,  under  the  head  and  neck.  The  larynx  falls  back  into  the  neck® 
which  brings  the  extreme  end  of  the  firft  portion  of  the  tongue  within 
the  upper  lip,  or  behind  the  two  teeth ;  then  the  whole  of  the  fecond 
part,  which  confifts  of  five  parts,  is  bent  down  upon  and  under  this 
firll  part,  and  the  two  laft  fcales  are  alfo  bent  down  over  the  whole ; 
fo  that  the  true  tongue  is  inclofed  laterally  by  the  two  fecond  horny 
fcales,  and  over  the  whole  lie  the  two  firll.* 

The  oefophagus,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  after  it  has  en¬ 
tered  the  abdomen,  dilates  into  a  fine  traniparent.  bag  that 
contains  the  honey,  which  is  ^  occfafionally  regurgitated  or  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  ftomach. 

[  To  ie  wicluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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the  Univerjity.  pp.  392.  8vo.  6s*  boards.  Cambridge,  printed ; 
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J  N  order  to  facilitate  his  fon*s  progrefs  on  his  firft  introduc. 

tion  to  the  univerfity,  Dr.  Berkenhout  kept  up  a  regular 
correfpondence  with  him.  This  had  the  double  advantage  of 
fixing  the  youog  man  to  his  (ludies,  and  rendering  them  at  once 
more  familiar  and  interefiing  to  him.  As  fuch  an  intercourfe 
muft  have  produced  many  letters,  and  paflages  of  others  which 
could  aftord  but  little  amufemept  to  the  world,  the  Do(5lor  has 
feleded  thofe  which  relate  principally  to  the  elements  of  the 
fciences  his  fon  was  about  to  cultivate.  The  firlt  letter  con¬ 
tains  many  fevere  and  juft  animadverfions  on  the  mode  of  edu« 
cation  at  the  public  fchools,  and  particularly  on  the  numerous 
holidays.  The  fecond  is  ftill  more  pointed,  and  perhaps  with 
ftill  greater  propriety,  on  the  abominable  cuftom  of fags — a  cuf. 
tom  which  feems  intended  to  perpetuate  all  the  miieries  of  ari* 
ftocracy,  by  teaching  at  once  fervility  and  oppreflion.  We  have 
next  many  ufeful  remarks  on  the  proper  behaviour  of  young 
men  at  their  firft  Introduction  into  life,  and  on  the  abfurdities 
of  many  cuftoms  ftill  retained  at  the  colleges.  Though  there 
is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  part,  yet  fo  great  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjeCt,  that  we  (hall  tranferibe  what  is  faid  on 
the  difeipline  of  the  univerfity: 


•  You  arc  become  a  member,  and  I  hope  you  will  prove  not  an 

unworthy  member,  of  one  of  the  firft  univcriicies  in  Europe;  and  of 
a  college  that  has  produced  many  eminent,  very  eminent  men.  But, 
alas!  the  number  of  men  diftinguifhed  for  fuperior  knowledge  and 
abilities,  is  far  exceeded  by  the  number  of  drones  that  have  iftued 
from  the  hive,  and  have  mixed  with  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind, 
undiftingui'fticd  and  forgotten.  .  . 

*  To  what  caufe  (hall  we  attribute  this  lamentable  excefs  of  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  number  of  perfons  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 
It  muft,  I  think,  be  afenbed  to  a  variety  of  caufes,  partly  acting  upon 
each  other,  and  fome  of  them  totally  independent.  The  firft  caufe, 
which  operates  alike  in  both  univerfities,  is  a  pofitive  adherence  to 
ftatutes  and  cuftoms,  which,  not  according  with  the  prefent  improved 
Hate  of  learning,  nor  with  the  manners  of  the  prefent  times,  fatigue 
and  difguft  the  ftudents  immediately  on  their  admiftion.  Extreme 
early  nfing  and  conftant  attendance  in  the  chapel,  are  hardftiips  in 
which  they  perceive  no  utility.  They  comply,  with  relu&ance.  They 
are  difguUcd  with  an  academical  life.  They  refide  no  longer  than  is 
abfolutely  neceflary,  and  they  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  day 
of  their  releafc.  In  fuch  a  temper  little  improvement  can  be  ex- 
peded.  No  young  man  will  apply  to  learning  con  amor e^  inadif- 
agrccable  iituation. 
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c  I  ttii»  neverthelefsy  far  from  thinking  that  young  gentlemen 
giould  be  entirely  unreftraincd ;  bat  1  am  of  opinion,  that  thefc  re- 
firi^tioni  ihould  be  confined  to  their  Immoralities,  and  that,  in  all 
other  refpeds,  their  rcfidcnce  at  the  univcrfity  Ihould  be  rendered  as 
agreeable  to  thcmfelves  as  poflible.  1  here  is  a  principle  in  human 
cature  fo  averfe  to  coercion,  particularly  about  the  age  of  fixteen* 
that  the  lectures  of  your  tutors  make  very  little  impreffion,  becaute^ 
they  are  attended  by  compulfion.  In  every  other  univerfity  in  £u« 
rope,  attendance  upon  Ic^ures  is  a  voluntary  aft:  no  talks,  no  ex-, 
creifis.  arc  impofed.  Neverthelefs,  the  public  Icftures  are  univer- 
fally  attended,  and  the  fiudents  lifien  with  an  eager  defire  of  infor- 
(nation  ;  becaufe  their  attendance  is  voluntary. 

<  Ic  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  colleges  in  our  Engllfli  univerfities 
retain  an  obvious  fimiliiude  to  Roman  Catholic  convents ;  and  it  is 
very  furprifing  that  the  reforn)ation  Ihould  have  produced  fo  little,  ib 
very  little,  alteration  in  their  infiitutes,  habits,  and  regulations;  many 
of  which  are  totally  indefeniible  on  principles  either  of  policy  or 

utility.  ^  . 

•  in  thefc  ftriftures  I  have  told  you  nothing  that  you  did  not  know 
before;  nothing  with  which  the  whole  world  is  not  as  well  acquainted 
as  Diyfelf ;  nor  have  1  difeovered  any  blcmifhes  that  are  nor  feen  and 
felt  by  every  rational  member  of  both  univerfities.  Why  then,  yom 
will  a(k,  are  no  fieps  taken  towards  reformation  ? 

‘  You  remember  ^fop’s  fable  of  the  mice  and  the  cat.  Who  will 
hang  the  bcil  ?  A  firll  reformer  is  fure  to  create  many  enemies.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  ftem  and  divert  into  another  channel,  a  torrent  of 
prejudice  that  has  been  fo  many  years  accumulating,  without  being 
arried  down  with  the  flream.  But  fuch  a  reformation  requires  a 
power  which  the  univerfities  thcmfelves  do  not  poflefs.  It  muft  be 
the  aft  of  the  legiflature;  and  the  adminifiration  in  this  kingdom  is 
generally  too  deeply  involved  in  national  politics  to  fpare  the  time 
and  application  that  a  reform  of  fuch  importance  would  require. 

*  It  is  pofiible  that,  in  fome  future  period,  a  fortunate  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumfiances  may  produce  a  rational  and  uniform  fyflem  of 
education  in  both  univerfities.  There  are  now  refident  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  men  fully  adequate  to  the  delineation  of  z  com- 
prehenfive,  an  univerfal  plan,  of  academical  tuition,  which,  with  the 
advantages  of  their  prefent  foundations,  might  vcry  .eafily  be  ren¬ 
dered  fuperior  to  any  inftitutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Np  other 
univerfities  poffefs  fuch  noble  and  fpacious  edifices  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  ftudents ;  no  univerfities  are  fo  munificently  endowed;  no 
other  univerfities  poflefs  fuch  public  and  college  lif  raries ;  and  cer-» 
tainly  no  feminaries  of  learning  can  boaft  fo  many  members  of  diflih- 
guifhed  erudition  in  every  branch  of  literature :  but  thefe  Angular 
advantages  are  facrificed  to  an  unavoidable  (unatuoidabUt  in  the  pre- 
ftnt  ftate  of  things)  compliance  with  ancient  ilatutes,  manners,  and 
cuftoms. 

‘  1  have,  in  my.  laft  letter,  acknowledged  the  defefts  which  fo¬ 
reigners  obferve  in  the  general  economy  of  Englilh  univerfities* 
They  are  aflonilhed  to  that  our  profciToffliips  are  commonly 
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fmecures;  that  there  is  no  continued  feries  of  public  leAures  In  arts 
or  fclences ;  and  that  college  tutors  are  almoft  the  only  fources  of 
information.  This  naturally  creates  furprife;  becaufe,  in  all  other 
univerfities^  the  ftudehts  have  the  advantage  of  daily  public  leflurcs, 
without  vacation  or  interruption,  during  the  greateil  part  of  every 
year.  What  is  the  caufc  of  fuch  laborious  attention  of  the  profelTors 
in  ihcfc  univerfities  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious.  They  are  paid  by 
their  auditors,  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  attend  them ;  conie- 
q;uently  their  emoluments  depend  on  their  reputation.’ 

Lefl:>  however,  this  defcription  fliouW  be  difcouraging  to  a 
young  ftudent,  the  Dodlor  very  properly  teaches  him,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  finding  fault  with  infiitiitions  it  will  not  be  in  his  power 
to  corredh,  it  will  become  him  better  to  derive  from  them  all 
rile  advantages  that  many  of  his  predeceffors  have  done.  To 
convince  him  that  this  is  pradicable,  he  gives  a  brief  biogra¬ 
phical  (ketch  of  fomc  of  the  principal  characters  our  univerfities 
canboaft  of,  in  aftyle  very  proper  to  excite  the  emulation  of  a 
young  competitor  for  fame.  The  mention  of  Sir  Francis  Ba¬ 
con  offers  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  flight  (ketch  of  the 
Ariflotelian  phllofophy,  as  difearded  by  Defcartes,  of  the  latter 
as  fjpplanted  by  Sir  trancis,  and  of  the  further  improvement  of 
rali  inal  philofophy  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  progrefs  of  academical  ftudies  is  now  regularly  purfued 
thiough  the  reft  of  the  volume,  with  no  other  interruption  than 
an  occafional  drgrellion  on  family  fubjects,  introduced  with  fpi- 
rit,  and  never  long  enough  to  tire  the  reader.  Logic  comes 
firft  in  order,  and  is  difmilTed  with  a  (hort  chapter.  It  muft  be 
admitted,  that  mathematical  ftudies  fit  the  mind  fo  much  more 
for  the  inquiry  after  truth  than  the  fubtleties  of  logic,  that  we 
cm  readily  agree  with  the  Dodlor  in  the  inutility  of  this  latter 
branch  of  education.  But  this  chapter  might  alfo  have  been 
omitted  ;  and  though  its  brevity  is  its  principal  recommend¬ 
ation,  yet  the  obfeurity  confequent  upon  it,  makes  it  unintellr- 
gibie  to  thofe  who  have  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  fub* 
jed.  The  young  man  having  been  educated  at  a  public  fchooj, 
received  of  courie  only  what* is  called  a  grammar  education. 
On  this  account  the  Doiftor  is  more  elaborate  on  the  fubjedl  of 
figures,  and  has  taken  much  pains  to  render  the  higher  branches 
of  arithmetic  intelligible  and  pleafing  to  his  pupil.  The  fuc* 
ceeding  letter  contains  fome  further  account  of  Ariftotle  and  his 
works,  which  introduces  the  fubje<ft  of  rhetoric.  This  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  feveral  pages,  with  an  elaborate  defcription  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  fome  other  political  charafters.  The  remarks  that 
follow  on  univerfity  difeipline  and  early  rifing,  are  much  more 
to  the  purpofe,  and  thofe  bn  religion,  perhaps,  the  beft  of  all. 


Pope  en  Divine  Worjhip. 
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As  a  rcfpite  from  feverer  ftudles,  the  Doctor  recommends  a 
reneral  knowledge  of  mufic,  and  gives  many  philofophica), 
technical,  and  hiftorical  remarks  on  the  fcience.  We  (hall  not 
enter  the  lifts  with  him  on  the  elaborate  inquiry,  whether  the 
ancients  had  a  juft  knowledge  of  harmony,  which  he  flatly  de- 
nies«  This  fubjeiSt  has  been  often  and  learnedly  difeuiTed ;  and 
it  would  carry  us  too  much  out  of  our  way  to  enter  upon  it  while 
reviewing  a  work  not  profefledly  written  on  mufic.  Geography 
next  engages  our  author’s  pen ;  and  his  obfervations  are  luch  as 
are  well  calculated  to  flx  the  attention  of  a  claffical  fcholar* 
Botany  follows ;  and  it  is  not  difHcult  to  fee  how  anxioufly  the 
Doctor  wi(hes  his  fon  (hould  purfue  this  fcience  at  his  leifure 
hours. 

From  this  review  of  the  work  before  us  our  readers  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  are  not  to  expert  a  complete  treatife  on  educa¬ 
tion,  but  a  few  remarks  likely  to  arreft  the  attention  of  youth, 
and  facilitate  their  progrefs,  particularly  in  thofe  branches  which 
do  not  make  a  neceflary  part  of  academical  inftitution.  In  all 
thefe  refpedls  our  author  has  acquitted  himfelf  well ;  and  we 
fcruple  not  to  recommend  his  letters  as  a  ufeful  addition  to  every 
ftudent’s  library. 


Art.  III.  Divine  Worjhip  founded  in  Nature^  and  fupported  by 
Scripture  Authority ;  an  Effay.  With  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wake^ 
field* s  Arguments  againjl  Public  Worjhip^  and  Stri£fures  on  fonu 
Parts  of  his  Silva  Critical  and  EngUJh  Verfion  of  the  New  Tejla^ 
ment.  By  fohn  Pope^  Tutor  in  the  Belles  Letters  and  Cle^al 
Literature  in  the  New  College^  Hackney,  pp.  214.  8vo.  3$. 
Whites.  London,  1792. 

all  the  performances  that  have,  come  to  our  notice  on 
^  this  threadbare  fubjedf,  none  is  fo  unfortunate  as  Mr. 
Pope’s.  Had  not  Mr.  Wakefield  been  anfwered  with  point,  wit, 
and  found  argument,  we  might  have  kept  awake  under  the  pe- 
rufal  of  dull  detail  and  hackneyed  authorities  in  fupport  of  an 
inftitution  pretty  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  almoft  for  the 
firft  time  attacked.  After  this  our  readers  will  not  expeft  us 
to  take  much  notice  of  the  firft  part  of  this  volume.  And  yet 
wesnuft  not  fay  Mr.  Pope  wants  courage,  or  is  totally  deftU 
bite  of  novelty  or  witty  attempts.  ‘The  objetSlion,*  fays  hej 
^  to  extempore  prayer  will  hold  againft  all  oral  communication 
‘  whatever:’  and  afterwards,  ‘  arguments  of  this  fort,  which 
‘  may  be  employed  againft  all  communications  of  ideas  what- 
‘  ever,  arc  worthy  of  the  caufe  they  are  adduced  to  fupport,  and 
‘  require  nothing  more  than  the  bare  mention  to  be  properly 

‘  appreciated/ 
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•  appreciated/  'This  is  a  circumftancc  that  has  efcaped  all 
'Mr.  VVakeficId^s  former  anfwerers;  and  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Pope  lo  difeover,  that  to  pray  to  an  omnifeient  being  is  the  fame 
as  to  converfe  with,  and  inform  a  fellow  mortal.  May  not  Mr, 
Wakefield  retort,  ‘  Arguments  of  this  fort,*  &c. 

But  Mr.  Pope  undertakes  to  be  the  champion  of  Mr.Wakc. 
field’s  other  combatants,  or  to  anfwtr  his  replies  to  his  former 
anfuerers.  In  this  he  is  more  fuccefsful ;  that  gentleman  hav¬ 
ing  fo  frequently  committed  himfelf  by  his  temper,  and  by 
.having  too  much  undervalued  feme  of  his  aflailants.  In  the 
examination  too  of  the  Silva  Critica  and  Englifti  Verfion  of  the 
New  Teftament,  Mr.  Pope  has  pointed  out  many  little  inac¬ 
curacies,  and  perhaps  a  few  afFeiiations,  which,  though  they 
do  not  prove  a  fuperior  degree  of  learning,  may  be  ferviceable 
to  Mr.  Wakefield  in  his  future  criticifms. 


Art.  IV.  A  Tour  through  the  South  of  England^  IVales^  and  Port 
of  helandy  made  durhtg  the  Summer  of  1 791.  JVith  Cuts, 
PP*  434*  los.  6d.  boards.  Edwards.  London,  1793. 

.A  Dramatic  wag  oblerves,  that  it  becomes  every  one  to  write 
an  account  of  his  travels,  if  it  be  only  of  the  brick  fields 
in  a  ride  to  Newington.  In  apology,  however,  for  the  difpo- 
fition  fomc  men  indulge  of  deferibing  what  has  often  been  de- 
Icribed  before,  wc  mull  allow  much  for  that  talent  of  eafy  writ¬ 
ing  by  which  they  can  enliven  the  moft  hackneyed  fubje£l.  That 
fisch,  barring  a  little  afFeftatron,  is  the  cafe  with  this  author, 
will  be  admitted  by  moft  readers.  For  the  convenience,  there¬ 
fore,  of  thofe,  who,  intending  to'vifit  the  fame  country,  may 
wi(h  to  confult  the  writers  that  have  deferibed  it,  we  (hall  trace 
the  author. through  his  whole  tour,  and,  by  an  extraft  or  two> 
give  a  fpccimen  of  his  ftyle. 

After  an  introduction  on  the  advantages  of  travelling  to  dif- 
pcl  rnclancholy,  we  are,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the 
Well-known  road  to  Portfmouth,  at  once  introduced  to  that 
town  and  celebrated  harbour.  Thefe  are  fufficicntly  deferibed, 
as  well  as  the  fleet  at  that  time  riding  at  Spithcad.  The  Iflc  of 
Wight  IS  viiited  in  a  moft  flovenly  manner,  by  one  who  pro- 
fefles  to  give  a  tour  of  the  fouth  of  England :  only  Cowes, 
Newport,  Steephill,  and  Carifbrook  Caftle,  arc  noticea.  Were 
neither  Shanklin  nor  the  wild  beauties  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
ifland  deferving  the  attention  of  a  fentimcntal  writer?  But  if 
thefe  were  infuflUcient  to  detain  him  in  this  delightful  abode  of 
peace  and  plenty,  could  not  the  houfe  of  induftry  arreft  his  no- 

tecc  in  his  journey  fropi  Cowes  to  Newport,  or  back  again  ? 

This 
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This  peaceful  abode  of  poverty,  where  all  the  indigent  of  the 
ifland  find  a  fecure  retreat,  where  the  young  are  employed,  and 
the  aged  treated  in  a  manner  confittent  with  their  former  rank 
in  fociety*  A  retreat  which  bani&es  beggary  from  the  ifland, 
and,  by  the  encouragement  it  holds  out  to  induftry,  dilFufes  a 
fenfc  of  independence  that  difarms  poverty  itfelf  of  half  her  ter¬ 
rors _ that  needs  no  bars  to  confine  its  inhabitants — which  is  not 

crowded  with  fickly  prifoners,  whofe  only  crime  is  the  tyrannical 
inftitutions  of  this  free  country;  and  the  only  part  of  which  that 
is  fuft'ered  to  decay  are  the  refradlory  cells,  which  are  already 
difeovered  to  be  ufclefs. 

The  paflage  from  Cowes  to  Southampton  is  prettily  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  laft  town  detains  our  author  for  a  page  or  two* 
Salifbury  is  the  next  point ;  and,  if  we  except  the  ftory  of  the 
two  heroes  who  welcomed  his  majefty  from  the  crofs  at  the  top 
of  the  cathedral,  little  is  faid  of  this  city  but  what  is  to  be  met 
with  every  where  elfe.  The  account  of  Wilton  is  frill  lefs  ex- 
cufable,  being  only  a  few  extracts  from  the  Defeription  fold  on 
the  premifes.  That  of  Stonehenge  deferves  more  notice,  as 
containing  mofr  of  the  conjedlures  concerning  this  celebrated 
antiquity,  a  more  accurate  defeription  than  the  generality  of 
*  Short  Tours’  afford,  and  fix  copper-plates,  which  explain  and 
Hluftrate  the  appearance  and  difpofition  of  the  frones.  Our 
traveller  returns  to  Salifbury,  and  drives  poft  through  Blandford 
and  Dorchefrer  to  Weymouth.  The  peninfula  of  Portland 
flops  him,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  tour, 
he  appears  more  at  home  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  on  its 
furface.  Mines,  and  the  manner  of  working  them,  are  deferibed 
with  a  degree,  of  accuracy  that  is  rarely  confifrent  with  the  in- 
tereft  the  author  feems  to  feel,  and  has  the  art  of  transfufing 
into  his  reader.  The  beaten  road  is  purfued  through  Exeter 
to  Plymouth,  the  account  of^hofe  harbour  and  dockyard  would 
have  been  more  interefting  to  mofr  readers  than  the  blunders  or 
witticifms  of  poor  Jeremy,  who,  if  he  had,  as  we  are  told,  any 
refemblance  to  La  Fleur,  has  been  viilanoufly  mifreprefented 
by  his  mafter*  But  even  Jeremy’s  fun  is  infulKcient  to  keep 
our  author  and  his  fellow  travellers  awake  in  the  dull  road  from 
Plynaouth  to  Truro.  An  anomalous  character  is  brought  for¬ 
ward,  half  mad,  half  rational,  half  bold  and  half  mean,  alters 
nately  civiljancl  rude,  boifterous  and  tender,  the  rencounter  with 
whom  leads  to  nothing,  except  to  fill  up  the  blank  that  would 
arife  from  defeription  of  wide  profpeils  ef  barren  heaths,  ex- 
tenfive  plains  without  a  hedge  Of  bufn,  frone  walls,  bleak  hills, 
^c.  The  account  of  Truro  is  lively  and  pointed;  but  the  mines 
principally  attraft  our  author’s  noace;  and  we  fhall  take  this 
7  opportunity 
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opportunity  of  introducing  our  readers  to  him  and  his  faithful 
companion  Jeremy: 

•  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Truro,  I  vlfited  fome  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  and,  feleding  that  of  Poldcis, 
which  is  the  oldeft,  the  largeft,  and  I  believe  the  deepelt  in  England, 
went  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

‘  When  you  declare  your  intention  of  defeending  with  the  miners, 
the  captain,  as  he  is  called,  takes  you  into  a  room,  and  equips  you 
in  a  woollen  (hirt,  trowfers,  night  cap,  and  jacket.  As  for  dock¬ 
ings,  it  is  ufual  not  to  wear  any,  and,  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the 
experienced  miner,  we  defeended  with  our  legs  bare.  They  then  tic 
old  (hoes  to  your  feet,  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and  having  accommo¬ 
dated  each  perfon  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  half  a  pound  more 
fufpended  from  his  neck,  he  is  declared  completely  equipped,  and 
conduced  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  It  requires  a  good  lirong 
mach,  and  a  large  portion  of  curiofity,  to  go  through  all  this.  For, 
bffides  the  fatigue  and  toil  in  the  mine,  the  clothes  they  give  you  are 
as  greafy  as  fweat  can  make  them,  fmell  abominably,  and  are  often 
ftocked  with  a  republic  of  creepers.  Should  anyone  be  induced,  here¬ 
after,  to  explore  thefe  regions  of  darknefs,  I  would  advice  him  to 
prep^c,  at  leaft,  a  woollen  (hirt  and  a  pair  of  trowfers,  that  he  may 
avoid  thofe  unplea  rant  fenfations,  which  arife  in  every  man's  bread 
when  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  a  miner’s  wardrobe. 

‘  Thefe  preliminaries  being  adjufied,  we  began  todefeend.  A  miner 
went  firll,  to  ferve  as  a  guide,  and  to  caution  us  againfi  the  danger 
which  frequently  arifes  from  the  broken  ftaves  in  the  different  lad¬ 
ders.  Jeremy  followed  the  miner.  After  Jeremy  came  my  com- 
panion  and  myfelf ;  and  lail  of  all  the  captain,  giving  us  this  com- 
fbrtablc  affurance,  *  That  if  we  made  a  flip,  or  a  fingle  falfe  ftep,  or 
looked  either  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  we  ihould  be  ground  to  atoms 
in  the  fteam  engine,  or  daflied  to  pieces  in  the  mine.'  The  defeent 
refembles  a  large  well,  with  an  immenfe  machine,  for  the  purpofe  of 
draining  the  mine  of  water,  continually  in  motion  all  the  way  down. 
IMr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  receives  annually  fome  thoufands  from 
the  county  of  Cornw  all  for  the  ufe  of  them.  1  had  not  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  thefe  ufefal  machines,  therefore  lhall  not  attempt  a  minute  de- 
feription  of  them.  In  this  mine  there  was  a  very^ curious  one,  which, 
witn  a  fmall  power  at  the  top,  by  perpendicular  (hafts,  paffing  down 
the  fame  aperture,  worked  in  two  diredlions,  and  drained  the  mine 
north  and  fouth  at  the  fame  time. 

*  We  continued  to  defeend  by  ladders,  which  were  from  four  to 
five  fathoms  in  length,  and  being  foon  wet  through,  weak  from  want 
of  proper  refpiration,  and  half  ftifled  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  be¬ 
gan  to  hefitate  whether  we  (hould  proceed  or  not.  Curiofity  got  the 
better  of  our  fears,  ami  we  went  on.  Had  I  known  what  we  (hould 
endure,  I  never  could  have  attcmpml  (b  much  as  Idid.  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  attending  fuch  an  undertaking,  and 
only  wonder  that  accidents  are  iip.t  more  frequent  among  the  miners, 
3  who 
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who  run  up  and  down  thefe  flippery  places  like. lamplighters,  finging 
and  vvhillling  all  the  way. 

*  At  about  eighty  fathoms  depth  we  came  to  a  vein  of  copper  ore, 
where  two  forry  w  retches  were  bufied  in  the  procefs  of  tfieir  miferable 
employment.  With  hardly^ room  to  move  their  l>odies,  in  fulphureous 
air,  wet  to  the  Ikin,  and  buried  in  the  folid  rock,  thefe  poor  devils 
live  and  work  for  a  pittance  barely  fufficient  to  keep  them  alive ; 
pecking  out  the  hardcore  by  the  glimmering  of  a  fmall  candle,  whofe 
fcattered  rays  will  hardly  penetrate  the  thick  darknefs  of  the  place* 
Tbofe  who  live  on  earth  in  affluence,  and  are  continuaHy  murmuring 
for  additional  comforts,  would  furcly,  if  they  faw  thefe  feenes,  be 
happy  with  what  they  have.  1  took  a  pick  axe  and  worked,  and 
putting  a  fmall  piece  of  the  ore  in  my  pocket,  •  This,*  faid  1,  *  (hall 
ferve  as  a  memento  of  a  lelTon  I  received  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  1 
and  may  1  think  always  of  the  comforts'  of  life  as  1  do  at  this  mo* 
ment.’  Proceeding  in  our  defeent,  we  reached  at  length  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  and  flood  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  a  •  ’  . 

<  Thus  far  we  had  feen  a  mine' of  copper;  but  in  this  place  is 
contained  a  vein  of  tin  alfo,  and  a  communication  is  dug  from  the 
copper  to  the  tin.  Through  this  we  crawled  upon  our  hands  and 
knees,  fometimes  fprawling  upon  our  bellies,  over  wheelbarrows  and 
hones,  pick-axes  and  hammers.  This  we  found  was  trifling  to  that 
which  we  encountered  afterwards,  for  we  crofled  over  into  a  rapid 
ilream  whofe  waters  ruffled  abundantly  over  us,  as  we  crawled  along 
in  a  fpace  juiVfufiicient  to  admit  us  upon  all  .  fours.  Jeremy  poured 
forth  his  ejaculations,  and  concluding  all  was  over  with  him,  vowed, 
*  If  he  efcaped  this  time,  it  fflould  be  his  own  fault  if  he  was  ever 
caught  fo  near  ffle  old  gentleman  again !’  1  .  ^ 

This  delcription  is  continued  for  feveral  pages,  till  the  tin  is 
brought  to  the  fmelting-houfe.  The  proceffes  are  detailed  with 
accuracy  in  all  their  ftages,  from  the  firft  opening  of  the  mine 
to  the  perfect  ftate  of  the  metal,  its  ^ay,  and  exportation* 
From  Truro  we  are 'conduced  to  the  Land’s  End  by  Falmouth 
and  Helfton,  in  each  of  which  places  our  author' contrives  to 
entertain  us  with  (Kort  but  appropriate  converfations.  At  the 
Land’s  End  the  Logan,  or  rocking- ftonc,^  becomes  fre(h 
jed  of  defeription  and  hiftorical  inquiry/'  Indeed,  our  author, 
notwithftanding  his  frequent  attempts  at  levity,  is  more  of  ’Ji 
philofopher  than*  a  buffoon.  We  have  before  obferved  how 
little  he  is  able  to  make  of  Jeremy ;  and  here  we  may  add,  that 
the  ftory  of  ^  Nan  !’  confirms  our  opinion.  Had  he  converfed 
with  many  inhabitants  of  London,  he  might  have  knpw^n  the 
import  of  that  monofyllable ;  but  if  this  .mode  of  acquiring 
I  knowledge  was  beneath  his  notice,  Sbakfpcare  himfetf  might 
have  informed  him. 
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Nothing  noW  detains  bur  traveller  in  rcturrt  by  Devon, 
fhire  and  bomerfctfliirc  till  he  arrives  at  Wclh,  whofe  cathedra! 
is  bii  cj^ih  'JL  few  words  : 

•  The  Front  of  this  cathedral,  which  has  been  built  upwards  of  five 
Kuhdred  years,  the  firft  objecl  which  llrikes'the  attention.  Such  a 
|)h)furion  of  imagery,  fuch  an  exuberant  difplay  of  tat’ved  work,  fo 
embodied  with  cherubim  and  feraphim,  lUiUedom  and  Uiartyrdom, 
klng»,  demigods,  and  devils,  i^  a  fpefUcle  more  unique  than  I  evet 
ifafct  before,  or  ever  defire  to  fee  Thus  much  for  its  cx. 

teVioV;  and  Of  the  interior  little  need  be  (^id,  except  that  it  is  well 
fWept  and  white-Wafhed,  ahd  contains  a  curious  antique  clock,  and 
h  jointed  window.’ 

This  is  not  thh  only  irtftanct  in  which  Oiir  author  Oppofcs  the 
j[)bpuiar  tafte  bf  irchitedtare  >  and  not  always,  in  our  opiniotii 
^ith  facceft*  In  viewing  a  Gothic  edifice  nc  IhoUld  reincm- 
kr  we  look  only  for  general  cfFe£t  and  delicate  workmanfhip. 
This  cathedral  is  tkficient  in  neither ;  and  it  would  be  ahfurd 
to  expedl  the  fimplicity  of  Grecian  architedlure  in  a  building  of 
that  wce«  But  our  author  is  too  apt  to  confider  his  own  opinion 
ms  the  ftandard  of  llitbe.  Hence  he  is  as  profufe  in  his  admin* 
lion  of  Bath  as  faftidious  in  viewing  cities  abounding  with  older 
tdiftces.  But  what  he  cooM  find  noble  ih  the  abbey  or  cathe* 
dralf  as  he  choof^l  to  call  it,  doe^  not  iibrntdiatelV  appear.  HaJ 
be  feifefted  the  rtionutnent^  of  Beau  Nalh  and  Mr.  Quin,  we 
dnl^ht  have  etpefted  obfervarions  Icfs  hkckncyed  than  thofe 
againft  gamefters.  Briilo!  and  its  environs  af e  deferibed  in  a 
ipirited  and  intereftmg  ftyle.  From  this  place  our  traveller 
proceeds  by  the  new  paftage,  but  advifes  his  readers  tp  prefer 
old  one,  acrofs  the  Severn  into  Monmoud).  The  boU 
profpe^s,  antiquities,  and,  above .  all, .  the  foflii  produdions  of 
this, ccfuntry  afford  a  IBtie  fCope  for  our  author’s  genius.  He 
condu^  us,,  with  equal  eafe  and  fatisfa£tion,  through  Caer* 
.went,  whole  antiquities  he  deferibes  with  tafte  and  vivacitv- 
]N^ewport,  Cardifte,  famous  for  the  tower  in  which  the  unfor* 
tunate  Prince  Hbherb  was  confined  twenty- fix  years  by  one 
bis  relation,  and  deprived  of  fight  by  another.  This  for* 
^eU  is  now  in  the  pofTeflioh  of  Lord  Mountftuart,  by  his  mar* 
ciage  with  a  branch  of  the  Windfor  family.  His  lordfhipi? 
lemployed  in  fitting  up  part,  of  the  caftle  for  the  reception  of  hi» 
fttmily:  and  happy  might  it  be  for  the  peafantry  in  other  parti 
diftant  from  the  metropolis,  if  their  landlords  wmuld  condeiccr* 
%o  (pend  among  them  fomc  part  of  what  they  collecl  by  the  iI^ 
diUCl^ry  of  their  tenantry. 

The  rout  is  continued  to  the  celebrated  caftle  of  Caerpli.v'ii 
in  d^cribing  which  our  au^or,  though  not  fo  elaborate,  is^ 
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as  Kvciy  as  Mr.  Wyndham.  From  this  region  of  conjectures 
this  edifice  which  credulity  dates  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Chriftiian  cra^  we  arc  conducted  to  a  monument  of  felf-taught 
ingenuity.  Though  the  ftory  of  the  bridge  acrofs  the  TaefFe 
is  in  every  body’s  mouth,  yet  as  the  following  account  is  (hort^ 
and  deferibes  very  accurately  the  character  ©f  the  architecti  we 
fcruplc  not  to  prefent  it  to  our  readers : 

•  Pont-y-pridd,  that  beautiful  bridge,  which  attrafts  the  notice 
and  wonder  of  every  body,  and  which  Europe,  nay  the  whole  world, 
cannot  parallel,  is  compoied  of  a  Angle  arch,  thrown  over  the  Taeffc 
in  the  lighted  manner  poflible.  This  arch  is  the  fegment  of  a  circle, 
wbefe  chord  is  140  feet.  It  was  built  by  a  xnethodid  preacher,  one 
William  Edwards,  a  common  mafon  of  Glamorganihire.  This  man 
ftipulated  with  the  county,  and  for  a  dated  fum  undertook  to  eret  a 
bridge  at  this  place  acrofs  the  river  Taeffc.  The  undertaking  was 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  as  the  gieat  rapidity  and  violent  force  of 
that  river  had  hitherto  put  a  dop  to  every  proceeding  of  that  nature, 
and  had  carried  every  thing  b.fore  it.  Notwithdanding  all  thefo 
difficulties,  Edwards  finiihed  his  fird  work,  and  erefled  a  bridge  of 
three  arches.  This  was  of  Ihort  duration ;  the  ground;  in  which  the 
foundation  was  laid,  proved  unfavourable,  and  foon  convinced  the  ar- 
chitefl,  that,  even  if  the  floods  fpared  his  work,  the  indability  of  its 
bafe  would  foon  be  the  entufe  of  its  fall.  The  work  was  fcarce  finiflied 
ere  the  rains  came,  the  rivers  fwelled,  and,  overwhelming  efery  ob- 
flacle  to  its  fury,  fwept  away  the  bridge.  Edwards,  undaunted  by 
difappointment,  beheld  with  compofure  the  remnant  of  his  labours, 
ind  perceiving  how  futile  it  was  to  oppofe  any  work  againd  the  pfo*^ 
digious  violence  of  the  TaefFe,  fird  conceived  the  noble  defign  of 

I  throwing  a  Angle  arch  over  this  ungovernable  dream.  This  he  acr 
^1  cordingly  completed ;  but  the  crown  of  the  arch  being  very  light  and 
thin,  was  quickly  forced  upwards  by  the  heavy  premire  of  the  but> 
p  ments,  which  were  neceflariiy  loaded  with  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
I  earth,  that  the  afeent  of  the  br^ge  mig^  be.pra^ficable. 

*  Undifmayed  by  repeated  ill  fucccis,  Edwards  renewed  his  la¬ 
bours  with  additional  vigour,  and  boldly  dared  to  improve  upon  his 
[work  by  the  execution  of  a  chef  efaewvre  in  architedure.  He  rc- 
[  moved  a  large  (liarc  of  weight  from  the  bur  ments,  and  confiderably 
Ikffcned  the  remaining  prefiurc  by  forming  through  each  of  them 
|thrc€  cylindrical  tunnels.  By  this  means  his  purpofe  was  completely 
^tfecled  ;^the  tunnels  anfwer  all  the  end  propofed  in  them,  and  add  A 

ightnefs  and  elegance  to  the  ftru£lure,  which  Teems  fufpended  in  the 
ir  above  the  reach  of  the  molt  violent  floods,  and  bids  defiance  to  the 
iraolt  rapidity  of  the  river. 

‘  It  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpOfe,  or  clfe,  perhaps,  it  would 
e  amofino  to  trace,  even  in  imagination,  the  various  and  difeorJaht 
pinions  which  might  arife,  if  the  remains  of  fuch  a  work  had  been 
ifcOYcf^  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  but 

*  Viitutem  incolunwi^  odimui.’ 
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Nothing  noW  detains  bur  traveller  itt  hh  retard  by  Devon^ 
fhirc  and  bomerfctfhire  till  he  arrives  at  \Velh,  whofe  cathedra! 
Is  bit  ^ih  a  few  words  : 

•  The  front  of  this  cathedral,  which  has  been  built  upwards  of  five 
Kui^dred  years,  Sl^  the  fir(i  object  which  ilrikes'the  attention*  Such  a 
|)rofurion  of  imagery,  fuch  an  exuberant  difplay  of  carved  work,  fo 
^tnbbdied  with  cherubim  and  feraphim,  lUittedoin  and  tnartyrdom, 
demigods,  and  devils,  \i  a  fpfeftadc  inorc  unique  than  I  cvet 
ifafet  \)dth  before,  or  ever  defire  to  fee  again.  Thus  much  for  its  cx. 
teVior^  and  of  the  interior  iUtle  need  be  f^ld,  except  that  it  is  welt 
IWept  and  white-Wa(hed,  and  e'ont^ns  a  curious  antique  clock,  and 
h  jfSiinted  window.’ 

This  is  not  thfc  only  iuftanct  in  which  Otir  author  Oppofes  the 
j;)opular  tafte  bf  ntchitedture  >  and  not  always,  in  6ur  opiniotii 
iWith  faccoi^*  In  viewing  a  Gothic  edifice  ne  (hoUld  retnem* 
kr  we  look  only  for  general  efFe£l  and  delicate  workmanfhip. 
This  cathedral  is  deficient  in  neither ;  and  it  would  be  ahfurd 
to  expe£l  the  ilmplicity  of  Grecian  archite(5lure  in  a  building  of 
liiat  date*  But  our  (uithor  is  too  apt  to  confider  his  own  opinion 
ss  the  ftandard  of  thtte.  Hence  he  is  as  profufe  in  his  admira* 
Uon  of  Bath  as  faftidious  in  viewing  cities  abounding  with  older 
edifices*  But  what  he  coaid  find  nobte  ih  the  abbey  or  cathe* 
dratf  as  he  chootel  to  call  it,  doe^  not  iibmediately  appear*  Had 
he  felfeftcd  thfe  lUonuYn'ertt^  of  Beau  Nafh  and  Mr,  Quin,  wc 
have  expected  'obfervations  Icfs  hiickneyed  than  thofe 
againft  gamefters,  Briftol  and  it's  environs  are  deferibed  in  a 
^irited  and.  intereftmg  ftyle.  From  this  place  our  traveller 
proceed  by  the  new  pa/Tage,  but  advifes  his  readers  to  prefer 
jdie  old  one,  acrofs  the  Severn  into  Monmouth*  The  boH 
profpe^s,  antiquities,  and,  above  all, ,  the  foilil  productions  of 
this  cciuntry  afford  a  fine  fCope  for  our  author’s  genius.  He 
condu^  us,,  with  equal  cafe  and  fattsfa£tion,  through  Caer* 
Xfi^nt,  whofe  amiauities  he  deferibes  with  tafte  and  vivacity— 
Newport,  Cardiffe,  famous  for  the  tower  in  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prince  Hohert  was  confined  twenty- fix  years  by  one 
Vit^  bis  relatipr^,  aiid  deprived  of  fight  by  another*  This  for- 
i^eis  is  now  in  the  pofleflioh  of  Lord  Mountffuart,  by  his  mar- 
ciage  with  a  branch  of  the  Windfor  family.  His  Jordfhip  i? 
^employed  in  fitting  up  part,  of  the  caffle  for  the  reception  of  bi^ 
family:  and  happy  might  it  be  for  the  peafantry  in  other  parts 
^ftant  from  the  metropolis,  if  their  landlords  wwuld  condeiccni 
^  (pend  among  them  fomc  part  of  what  they  collect  by  the  in* 
iiiftry  of  their  tenantry. 

The  rout  is  continued  to  the  celebrated  caffle  of  CaerpIiA 
in  deferibing  which  our  author,  though  net  fo  elaborate,  is 
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as  Kvxly  as  Mr.  Wyndham.  From  this  region  of  come(f)uiT^  \ 

this  edifice  which  credulity  dates  four  hundred  years  before  the 

Chriftian  era,  we  are  conduced  to  a  monument  of  felf-taught 

ingenuity.  Though  the  ftory  of  the  bridge  acrofs  the  TacfFe 

is  in  every  body’s  mouth,  yet  as  the  following  account  is  fliort, 

and  deferibes  very  accurately  the  charadler  of  the  architect,  we 

fcruplc  not  to  prefent  it  to  our  readers : 


«  Pont-y-pridd,  that  beautiful  bridge,  which  attrads  the  notice 
and  wonder  of  every  body,  and  which  Europe,  nay  the  whole  world, 
cannot  parallel,  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  arch,  thrown  over  the  TaeflTc 
in  the  lighteft  manner  pollibie.  This  arch  is  the  fegment  of  a  circle, 
whefe  chord  is  140  feet.  It  was  built  by  a  methodift  preacher,  one 
William  Edwards,  a  common  mafon  of  Glamorganihire.  This  man 
ilipulated  with  the  county,  and  for  a  dated  fum  undertook  to  ered  a 
bridge  at  this  place  acrofs  the  river  Taeffe.  The  undertaking  was 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  as  the  gieac  rapidity  and  violent  force  of 
that  river  had  hitherto  put  a  (lop  to  every  proceeding  of  that  nature, 
and  had  carried  every  thing  b.fore  it.  Notwithilanding  all  thefo 
difficulties,  Edwards  finiihed  his  firfi  work,  and  ereAed  a  bridge  of 
three  arches.  This  was  of  Ihort  duration  ;  the  ground;  in  which  the 
foundation  was  laid,  proved  unfavourable,  and  foon  convinced  the  ar<* 
chiteft,  that,  even  if  the  floods  fpared  his  work,  the  inflability  of  its 
bafe  would  foon  be  the  caufe  of  its  fall.  The  work  was  fcarce  finiflied 
ere  the  rains  came,  the  rivers  fwelled,  and,  overwhelming  every  ob* 
Hade  to  its  fury,  fwept  away  the  bridge.  Edwards,  undaunted  by 
difappointment,  beheld  with  compofure  the  remnant  of  his  labours, 
and  perceiving  how  futile  it  was  to  oppofe  any  work  againft  the  pro* 
digious  violence  of  the  TaefTe,  firft  conceived  the  noble  defign  of 
throwing  a  iingle  arch  over  this  ungovernable  dream.  This  he  acr 
cordingly  completed ;  but  the  crown  of  the  arch  being  very  light  and 
thin,  was  quickly  forced  upwards  by  the  heavy  preuure  of  the  butr 
nients,  which  were  neceffarily  loaded  with  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
earth,  that  the  afeent  of  the  bridge  might  be.pradicable. 

‘  Undifmayed  by  repeated  ill  fuccc<’s7  Edwards  renewed  his  la¬ 
bours  with  addiiional  vigour,  and  boldly  dared  to  improve  upon  his 
work  by  the  execution  of  a  chef  J ceuwe  in  architedure.  He  re¬ 
moved  a  large  (liare  of  weight  from  the  butments,  and  confiderably 
kffitned  the  remaining  preflurc  by  forming  through  -each  of  them 
three  cylindrical  tunnels.  By  this  means  bis  purpofe  was  completely 
effected  ;^the  tunnels  anfwer  all  the  end  propofed  in  them,  and  add  a 
lightncfs  and  elegance  to  the  ftrufture,  which  feems  fufpended  in  the 
air  above  the  reach  of  the  moll  violent  floods,  and  bids  defiance  to  the 
uiraoli  rapidity  of  the  river. 

*  It  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpOfe,  or  clfe,  perhaps,  it  would 
beamufing  to  trace,  even  in  imagination,  the  various  and  difeorJaht 
opinions  which  might  arife,  if  the  remains  of  fuch  a  work  had  been 
dikovered  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  but 

*  Virtutem  incolunwh  odimus/ 
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The  Cambrian  architeft  emerged  from  his  native  mountains,  left  this 
Hionunaent  of  his  exquifitc  taltc  ar  d  genius  to  vie  with  the  fineil  works 
of  antiquity,  and  then  retired  unnoticed  and  unknown,  to  his  for¬ 
mer  obfeurity. 

<  As  I  fear  the  reader  is  already  fufficiertly  fatlated  with  my  en- 
comiums  upon  honeil  William  Kdw'ards  and  his  bridge,  I  beg  leave 
to  lead  him  to  a  curiofity  of  a- different  nature.  It  is  to  be  found 
about  a  mile  further  upon  the  banks  of  the  'FaefFe.  The  whole  river 
falls  about  fifteen  feet  among  broken  rocks  and  precipices  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  an  epitome  of  a  talcadc  has  been  conllrudlcd  by  Nature  in 
fo  fingular  a  manner,  that  no  one  would  think  his  time  thrown  a^ay 
if  this  fpeftacle  alone  had  coil  him  a  journey  from  Caerdiif.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  cavity  among  the  rocks,  or  any  part  of  the  river,  un- 
difturbed  by  the  cafeade,  the  water  appears  as  clear  as  cryilal.  be¬ 
fore  its  fall  it  flows  over  fniooth  tablets  of  llone,  and  fiabs  of  a  cubic 
form,  bat  fo  regular  and  even  in  their  furfaces,  that  they  appear  like 
an  immenfe  work  of  art.  This  does  not  at  all  diminiih  from  their 
pidlurefque  beauty ;  for  they  are  fo  irregularly  difpofed,  and  bor¬ 
dered  on  each  fide  by  fuch  a  luxuriant  difplay  of  mountains,  woods, 
and  precipices,  that  it  is  not  poifible  to  form  an  idea  of  feenery  more 
romantic.’ 

We  ,  could  willingly  extend  this  extraiSl.furthcr  if  our  limits 
Wduid  permit.  T'he  defeription  of  the  river  is  continued  with 
much  tafte,  and  perhaps  fonicw’hat  poetically.  The  fa£ls^  how¬ 
ever,  of  the. height  to  which  the  falmon  will  leap,  and  the  cu¬ 
rious  manner  in  which  they  are  caught,  are  deferving  the  no¬ 
tice  of  a  traveller,  and  are  well  afeertained.  In  reading  the 
defeription  of  Margam  Abbey,  we  were  much  concerned  to 
find  that  thefe  beautiful  ruins  remained  unprotected  but  by  i 
roof  of  oiled  paper,  from  the  time  Mr.  Wyndhhm  vifited 
them  in  1777  author’s  excurfion.  Swanfea  falls  next 

under  notice — Caermarthen,  and  the  intervening  villages — the 
journey  or  voyage  to  Pembroke,  is  enlivened  with  a  plcafant 
anecdote— Milford  Haven  and  Humberfton  corrdutt  us  to  Ha- 
verfordweft.  In  this  laft  place  we  have  a  melancholy  inflancc 
of  the  inadequacy  of  our  prefent  laws.  A  Mr.  G — th,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  officer  in  his  majefty’s  navy,  who  for  a  trifling  debt 
has  fufFcred  five  months  imprifonment  in  an  abominable  dun¬ 
geon  ;  without  any  fupport  but  from  the  benevolence  of 
Itrangcrs,  and  the  uncenain  charity  of  a  few,  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants;  denied  even  water  to  gratify  his  thifff,  uiilefs  he  can 
raife  a  lulfpenny  to  pay  for  it;  and  condemned  to  linger  here 
without  a  prorpccl  of  leleafo.  When,*  in  addition  10  thi?,  wc 
are  further  told,  that  the  gentleman  tlius  confined  has,  in  the 
fcrvice  of  tiiat-'coiuitry  by  vvhofe  inlHlutions  he  is  thus  cp- 
prefled,  failed  round  the  whole  globe,  though  now  confiticJ  to  a 
dungeon.  He  was  brought  into  his  prefciu  litualion  by  no  im* 
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prudence  of  his  own,  but  by  the  failure  of  his  agent,  and  was 
fixed  at  Haverfordweft,  not  by  a  propenfity  to  rambling  and 
diffipation,  but  in  obedience  to  the  ftate,  and  in  prote£lio:i  of 
the  honed  tradefman  againftXmugglers 
\\^  cannot  eallly  join  with  our  author  in  his  fenti- 
mental  exclamations  againft  the  Gentlemen  of  Haver- 
ford,  h  r  the  Aldermen  of  Haverford.  We  would 
.  a(k  him  if  he  believes  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  he  thus 
violently  exclaims  againft  ever  took  fo  expenlive  a  journey  as 
himfelf — If  any  of  them  could  afFord  it — laftly,  if  either  of  them 
had  received  thofe  advantages  of  cultivating  the  amiable  feelings 
of  the  foul  which  he  feems  fo  well  to  have  improved?  We 
leave  him  to  draw  the  Inference.  Efcaping  from  Haverford  weft, 
he  proceeds  through  Cardigan  and  Aberythwyth,  concluding 
the  tour  pf  South  Wales  with  a  beautiful  delcription  of  the 
Devil’s  bridge  the  grand  fall  of  the  Monach,  and  fome  pithy 
remarks  on  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Of  North  Wales  we  (hall  fay  but  little;  the  wild  fublimity 
of  this  country  can  only  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  vifit  it ;  and 
to  fuch  we  recommend  this  performance  as  well  calculated  to 
direil  their  attention  to  the  moft  ftriking  objects.  Of  Ireland 
.we  have  no  further  account  than  of  Dublin,  with  its  poverty 
and  public  buildings.  Returning  by  Holyhead,  the  author  pur- 
fues  his  rout  towards  London,  through  part  of  Wales  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  Newcaftle^under-Line,  Lichfield,  which  introduces  Gar¬ 
rick,  Johnfon,  and  Mifs  Seward,  to  our  notice — Bifmingham, 
its  riots  and  manufadlures — Stratford  upon  Avon,  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  jubilee — Woodftock — Blenheim, 
which  is  chiefly  copied,  except  where  it  deferibes  defe£is,  from 
the  printed  book.  This  cannot  be  faid  of  Oxford,  the  account 
of  which  is  droll,  faucy,  and  fometimes  juft.  From  hence  we 
return,  by  Henly  and 'Maidenhead  to  London.  In  the  conclu- 
fion  the  author  prpmifes  hereafter  to  appear  under  his  own  name^ 
and  to  give  fome  account  of  continental  incidents.  We  hope 
it  will  be  with  his  own  name,  and  as  much  divcited  of  preju¬ 
dice  as  philofophy  ought  to  be.  We  confefs  ourfelves  tired  of 
looking  for  truth  among  the  rubbifli  of  anonymous  publiflicrs, 
or  the  exaggerations  of  highflown  metaphor.  But  a  ftatement 
of  facts  will  always  be  valuable,  and  ought  to  fuperfede  that 
.emptinefs  of  allegory  with  which  our  author  thinks  proper  to 
conclude  before  he  has  had  the  trouble  of  making  himfelf  maftcr 
a  finglc  incident.  '  •  •  . 
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Art.  CoiUW!hu5\  er^  A  World  difccvertd:  an  HiJIorical 
Play.,  As  it  is  performed  at  tl)e  Theatre- Roy  a! ^  Covent -Gar  den. 
By  Thomas  Morton^  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's- Inn. 
pp.  66.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Miller.  London,  1792. 

Wf  E  have  often  lamented  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Eng- 
lith  ftage  ;  and  have  frequently  experienced  that  difguft 
and  fatigue  which  the  authors  of  modern  tragedies  and  comedies 
Create  by  their  awkward  attempts  to  conceal  their  plagiarifms, 
and  by  ^eir  total  want  of  genius  and  invention.  Mufic,  pa- 
geantry,  and  tinfel,  ufurp  the  place  of  dignified  poetry,  of 
fterling  wit,  of  manly  fentiment,  and  the  genius  of  Shukjpture  Is 
rone  for  evtr.  VVe  are,  however,  half  inclined  to  believe  that 
olame  is  more  imputable  to  the  times  than  to  thofe  who  write 
for  the  ftage.  T[  he  fpirit  of  commerce  (refprit  cemmer^ant)  in 
all  countries  degrades  and  debafes  the  human  mind — its  imme- 
diate  effeif  is  avarice,  which  has  been  truly  faid  to  be  the  grave 
of  every  elevated  virtue,  of  every  manly  fenfalion,  of  every 
noble  thought.  A  race  of  ufurers,  of  ftockjobbers,  of  finan¬ 
ciers,  'find  no  leifurc,  and  feel  no  inclination,  to  encourage  the 
tnufes  i  and  if  they  attend  a  theatric  rcprcfcntation,  it  is  not  to 
admire  the  energies  and  the  cfFetfts  of  human  genius,  but  to 
view  that  pageantry  and  (hew  which  refult  from  no  effort  of 
the  intellcdt,  but  from  the  mere  mechanic*.!  operation  of  wealth. 
Hence  that  encouragement  to  operas,  to  theatric  parade,  and 
gaudy  exhibitions.  Hence  that  fondnefs  for  reprefentations  in 
which  the  voice  of  Nature  is  never  heard.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  a  nation  of  rich  men — we  m.iy  be  a  people  poflefled  of  all  the 
advantages  of  trade — we  may  be  able  to  afeertain  the  balance  of 
commerce,  and  the  balance  of  power — but  wc  are  not  a  nation 
of  noble  and  high-minded  men — we  arc  not  fuch  men  as  tbofe 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  who  facrinced  at  the  (brine  of 
public  weal,  private  interefts,  private  pafiions,  and  private  ani- 
tnofities.  To  this  digreflion,  to  which  we  were  irrefiftibly  im¬ 
pelled,  we  will  put  an  end,  and  proceed  to  the  review  of  the 
.  Hijioncal  Play  of  Columbus.  And  let  not  Mr.*  Morton  fuppofe 
that  thefe  prefatory  remarks  are  the  immediate  confequence  of 
a  perufal  of  his  work.  By  no  means — they  refulted  from  a  ge¬ 
neral,  not  a  particular  furvey  of  the  fituation  cf  the  Englifc 

.  * 

Though  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  main  plot  of  this  piece 
refulted  from  the  hiftory  of  Columbus,  yet  in  reality  the  tale  of 
Cora  uni  Aionzoy  fo  exquifitely  told  by  Marmontel  in  his  Incas  cf 
Peruy  forms  the  grand  feature  of  the  play.  Cora,  the  daughter 
of  Solafco,  appointed  priellefs  of  the  temple  of  the  fun,  fv/ei^rr, 
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like  the  vcftal  virgins  of  Rome,  to  redgti  th^  joys  of  focial  lifc^ 
to  reft  contented  in  feclufion  and  trancjuillitjr.  The  fight 
of  Alonfo,  however,  fways  her  from  her  purpofe,  and  being 
feen  in  his  company,  (he  is  condemned  to  die.  The  courage 
of  her  lover,  and  the  interference  of  C^lumbus^  refeue  her  from 
death  at  the  very  moment  when  the  archers  are  about  to  infix 
an  hundred  arrows  in  her  body.  The  marriage  of  Cora  and 
Alonzo,  as  might  be  expeded,  immediatclv  follpws.-rrPaxt  of 
the  ftory  of  Columbus,  viz.  his  difeovery  or  America,  the  m^- 
tiny  of  his  foldiers,  and  his  being  fent  to  Spain,  introduced 
into  the  piece ;  and  there  is  an  underplot,  refembling  that  ia 
Jnkle  and  Yarjeo,  carried  on  by  Harry  Herbert,  an  Englilhman, 
jinJ  Nelti,  an  Indian  female.  We  cannot  fay  that  there  is  much 
originality  of  character  or  novelty  of  incident  in  the  play ;  nor 
have  we  difeovered  any  emanations  of  genius.  The  charafters 
of  Harry  Herbert  and  Nelti,  perhaps,  deferve  the  greateft  (hare 
of  our  praife. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  play  is  written  .we 
have  rele;ided  two  of  the  beft  feenes,  one  a  ferious,  the  other  an 
fi/Zi'jfri  icene ; 

^  Columbus,  Mofeofo,  andl^roops. 

*  Columbui.  Roldan,  what  means  this  outrage,  this  treafon  to 
thy  king  ?  ,  Why  fpur  on  to  defperation  ^nd  rebellion  your  few  mifi 
taken  followers,  whom  my  power,  did  I  not  abhor  revenge,  could  in  . 
an  inflant  fweep  from  the  earth  t 

*  RcUaa.  Columbus,  on  thi^  let  me  retort  the  name  of  traitor.— 

I  (land  here,  chofen  by  the  general  voice,  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs. <r-’Tis  thee  they  charge  with  treafon  to  their  king,  after  thou 
wink^t  at  herefy,  and  haft  made  them  the  flaves  of  favages.' — How 
doll  thou  anfwer  ? 

” '  Btiter  Herbert, 

.  ^  Columbus*  Anfwer  to  thee  ?— Roldan,  prefs  not  my  patience  far-? 
thcr. — But  VQ  convince  thee,  traitor,  liow  falfe  are  thy  afperfions,  and 
that  I  reigu  fovereign  in  my  people’s  love— mark  me,  be  this  the  teft, 
[Tabs/  a  /pear  from  om  of  the  foldiers^  and  throws  it  between  him  and 
Koldan,  dividing  the  ftuge.’]  Let  all,  who  do  not  in  thoir  hearts  be¬ 
lieve  I  mean  them  fairly,  and  judge  thee  worthier  to  command  them, 
pafs  that  javelin  without  fear  or  doubt.— Be  that  the  barrier  betwixt 
my  influence  and  thine. 

^  Roldan.  Much  it  glads  me  thou  haft  proffered  fo  fair  a  tral ; 
and  1  fwear,  if  they  approve  thee,  I  will  reiign  into  thy  hand  my 
fword  and  life. 

*  Columbus*  Now,  my  brave  foldiers,  hear  my  firm  intent ;  I  will 
.lead  you  on  to  wealth,  but  not  by  maflacre;  Til  make  you  aH,  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  rich  and  beloved.  Then,  without  control, 

y PUT,  fate ;  but,  remember— you  have  but  one  ftep  to  make 

M  4  from 
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from  honour  to  difgrace.  [Valvcrdo,  and  thofe  on  Columbus*/  fidt^ 
pafs  over  to  Roldan.  '  ,  . 

*  Columbui.  fie  it  To— men  without  hearts  are  not  worth  re¬ 
gretting. 

[Herbert,  mho  has  been  Jianding  on  Roldan’/  fide^  after  eyeing  *witb 
ecntempt  thofe  ^ho  defcrted  Columbus,  pajfti  hetmeen  the  front  of  tbt 
Roldan, /o  Columbus.] 

*  Herbert.  Great  S:r,  accept  my  humble  ferviecs — defpife  not 

him,  who  honours  you — pray  excufe  thefe  tears — let  me  embrace  your 
kn'*fs.  \^Falli,  and  embraces,  his  knees. 

^  Columbus.  My  heart !  my  heart ! — Herbert,  thy  gratitude  un¬ 
mans  me.  [Embraces  him. 

*  Roldan*  Now,  Columbus,  look  on  that  paper ;  by  it  thou’lt  And 
thy  king  difIruAed  thee  [gi^iftg  the  paper.']  And  pray  you  all  re¬ 
member,  I  exerted  not  the  high  authority  of  which  niy  fovereign 
thought  me  worthy,  till  he  was  deferted  and  defpifed. 

‘  Columbus.  Peace,  fiery  indignation  down  rebel  heart,  and  do 
not  choak  my  utterance.— Well,  Viceroy  [giving  his  faff  to  Roldan], 
where  arc  your  racks,  your  infiruments  of  vengeance? 

*  Roldan.  Oh,  do  not  fear — we  mean  no  torture. 

‘  Columbus*  And  think'll  thoii,  villain,  the  fubtilcft  inquifitor, 
who  has  out-damn’d  his  fellows  in  inventive  cruelty,  could  give  a 
pang  like  that  I  feel,  in  feeing  thee  poflefled  of  power  to  make  the 
happy  wretched  ? — Oh,  my  poor  Indians !  who  fliall  now  defend  you, 
whtn  this  traitor,  fit  leader  of  his  band  of  demons,  like  the  arch-fiend, 
new  lighted  on  a  world  of  innocence,  (hall  diffufe  his  devilifli  fpirit, 
and  extend  hell’s  empire, 

*  Roldan.  Bring  forth  his  chains  [Columbus  is  chained]~foT  fo  the 
king  enjoined  he  Ihould  be  fent  to  Spain  whenever  he  proved  un¬ 
worthy. 

‘  Herbert.  Chains  !  Hell  and  fury  [draw  his  fwordp  but  is  dtf 
armed.]  Confufion ! 

‘  Roldan.  Captain,  obferve  that  with  drift  attention  you  obey  your 
Orders  [pointing  to  Herlert] — for  that  ftubborn  rebel — bear  him  to 
torture.  v 

^  *  Columbus.  Hold,  Roldan — thy  vengeance  mull  be  moft  com¬ 
plete  when  1  cefeend  to  a(k  a  favour  fiom  thee — let  my  humility 
glut  thy  vindiftive  wrath. — Allow  that  Englilh.man  to  (hare  my 
fortunes. 

‘  Roldan*  Bear  him  away. 

*  Columbus.  Roldan,  a  wretch  like  thee  (hould  have  a  coward’s 
caution.  Dod  thou  not  dread,  that  in  his  dying  moments,  when,  in 
defiance  of  thy  tortures  (for  I  can  read  his  noble  foul),  he  braves  thee 
to  the  lad,  and  glories  in  a  death  of  honour,  doll  thou  not  fear.he  may 
infeft  this  ruffian  crew  with  (ome  faint  fparks  of  honedy,  and  make 
them  Icfs  fit  inllruments  for  thee? 

*  Roldan.  Bear  him  to  death. 

*  *  Herbert.  Heaven  preferve  your  excellency. — Will  you,  great 

Sir,  condefeend  to  indulge  the  lall  wi(h  of  vanity,  and,  when  you  have 
liothing  clfe  to  do,  write  to  England  the  ilory  of  my  fate ;  that  when 

my 
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my  fortune  fliall  be  inquired  after,  niy  friends,  with  joy  fparkling 
through  a  tear,  may  fay,  Herbert  lluck  to  his  commander  to  the  laft, 
and  died  as  an  Englilhman  ought.  ‘  • 

<  Columbus.  My  noble  fellow,  this  ham!  (hall  juftify  thy  fame. 

*  Herbert.  Then  l  am  eafy.— May  yOur  portion  of  happinefs  be 
equal  to  your  virtues — farewell. — [Ti  Roldani]  Perhaps,  Sir,  yoa 
never  were  at  the  death  of  an  £ngli(h  game-cock.  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  of  attending  my  execution  ? 

*  RoUan.  Take  him  from  my  fight.  *  '  ‘  . 

«  Herbert.  Hands  off,  reptiles!  [/®  Roldan.]  That  you  arc  the 

xneft  inlernal  fcoundrel  the  devil  ever  made  a  friend  of,  all  your  wor- 
.  thy  affociates  about  you  will,  I  dare  fay,  allow — but  I  brand  you  with 
the  name  of  fool,  for  enabling  an  humble  man  like  me,  thus  to  triumph 
over  you,  to  defy  you — feurn  you — laugh  at  you — Hands  off,  rep¬ 
tiles!  ,  \^Exit  Herbert,  guarded. 

*  Columbus  [to  Roldan.]  Is  then  my  triumph  for  a  world’s  dif- 
cevery,  and  the  trophies  which  I  bear  to  Spain,  to  tell  attending 
crowds  my  glory,  a  body  bowed  by  ignomiinioDs  fetters? 

*  Captain.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  if  1  prefume  to  beg  that  I  may  fo  far 
mitigate  their  rigour,  as,  when  on  board,  to  free  the  noble  prilbner 
from  their  weight. 

*  Columbus.  You  know  not  what  you  a(k — wi(h  me  to  forfeit  the 
honours  my  king  has  heaped  on  rile — no,  thefe  are  his  gracious  gifts# 

-and  I’ve  not  yet. learnt  to  difobey  him — and  here  I  vow,  before  that 
Power  who  cheers  the  foul  of  fuffering  virtue,  though  their  cankerous 
rivets  corrode  my  very  bones,  no  hand  but  Ferdinand’s  (hall  free  me 
from  them. — By  heaven,  my  foul  pants  for  the  moment,  when,  thus 
accoutered,  I  may  meet  his  prefence,  and  a(k  him— how  1  have  de- 
ferved  thefe  favours  from  him. 

‘  Officer.  All  is  ready,  .  • 

*  Roldan.  Bear  him  then  on  board.  •  [Exeunt  Roldan  and  Troops. 

*  Columbus.  *  Thou  guardian  of  the  innocent,  to  thy  fupreme  pro- 
tedion  ]  commend  the  generous  natives  of  this  haplefs  land ;  alTift 
them  to  defend  their  libertiesjrom  the  fell  grafp  of  this  detefted  cretv 
—To  them  extend  thy  mercy;  and  let  me  pour  my  thanks  for  that 
celcftial  fortitude  which  glows  within  my  bread — with  it  I  can  defy 
the, dorms  of  fortune,  fafe  in  the  approval  of  a  guiltlefs  mind,  which, 
not  deferving  wronjg,  can  never  feel  difgrace. 

[Exeunt  Columbus  and  Attendants  to  the  Boat* 

Manent  Herbert  and  Nelu. 

m 

*  Herbert.  And  fo,  my  pretty  Indian,  you  live  very  happily. 

*  Nelti,,  Yes,  all  the  day  long. 

*  Herbert.  And  have  you  no  monks  who  pray  for  you,  difputc  with 
you,  and  burn  you  alive  when  you  don’t  think  as  they  do  ? 

*  Nelti.  Oh  !  no.  . 

‘  Herbert.  Poor  devils,  what  a  way  they  mud  be  in. 

*  flelti.  Don’t  you  come  from  the  other  world  ? 

^  Herbertn 
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*  Htrhtrt.  Wbat|  yoo  fee  fomething  angelic  about  mcj  eh !— 

my  lovcj  I  come  from  a  little  paradifcj  caird  England*  ' 

*  AV///.  Is  England  a  world  ? 

*  hsrbitt.  A  bit  of  one  ?  but,  little  as  it  is,  it  fomehow  contrives 
.  to  manage  all  the  re(l.~ShouM  you  like  to  live  in  England  i 

«  Air///*  O  yes;  1  fuppofe  Englifti  women,  arm’d  with  fpcars 
made  of  that  pretty^  hard  iron,  climb  the  mountains#  and  deftroy 
the  wild  bull. 

*  Herbert.  Deftroy  the  wild  bull !  No,  my  dear ;  our  EngUlh  w®. 
man  find  prettier  amufement  in  ertcouraging  the  breed  ^  horned 
cattle—- the  ufe  of  the  pretty  hard  iron  is  confined  to  the  men,  and 
no  great  favourite  there ;  for  1  know  many  flourifliers  of  fpontoons, 
who  have  a  curfed  antipathy  to  cold  iron.  Who  is  that  elegant  crea* 
lure  you  were  converfing  with  ? 

*  Nelti.  Her  name  15  Cora ;  (he  was  this  day  admitted  a  priellefs 
of  the  fun.  The  handfomeft  virgins  are  always  feleded  to  fuiiain  that 
facred  office. 

*  Herbert.  The  handfomeft !  you  were  then,  on  that  account, 
not——  . 

*  Kelii.  Did  I  fay  the  handlbmeft  ?  Oh  dear,  I  mean  they  (ieled 
the  moft  fedate — for«  f'^om  this  day,  (he  muft  never  leave  the  tempki 
or  converfe  with  any  except  the  priefts. 

Herbert.  Except  the  priefts !  Go  where  you  will,  you  find  thoCs 
gentlemen  always  contrive  to  be  well  taken  care  of— would  you  liki 
to  become  a  prieftefs  ? 

*  Hilti  Laft  night  perhaps  I  (hould. 

*  Herbert.  Charming  fenfibilky !  and  may  1,  my  fweet  girl,  inter* 
pret  that  figh  in  my  favour  ? 

*  Nelti.  Ah !  you  will  not  love  me. 

«  Herbert.  Not  love  thee !  By  Magna  Charta,  ITl  refign  my  life, 
fortonc,  and  liberty,  to  thee.  Bcfidcs,  111  bring  thee  beads,  clothes, 
mufic«i«>» 

*  Nehi.  Ah !  that  is  not  love.  They  only  try  to  pleafe  the  e\e, 
who  find  their  anions  cannot  touch  the  heart.  No  prefents  or  toys 
could  influence  Nelti.  No,  not  if  you  were  to  give  her  an  iron  jave* 
lin  and  a  tame  tiger. 

<  Herbert.  Indeed  !*— very  delicate  ptrefeuts  for  a  young  ladv. 

*  Nelti  T  wi(h  I  could  make  him  love  me.— i^w  do  wo* 

men  in  England  gain  thejr  lover’s  hearts  ? 

^  Herbert^  Generally  by  uiing  them  like  dogs  ;  for,  when  a  wo* 
man  (tudioufty  avoids  looigng  at  a  nian,  abufes  him  on  all  occafions, 
and  is  kind  to  every  one  cl^  we  naturally  conclude  they  love  each 
ocher  to  diftraAion. 

*  Nelti  [ujide.']  I  never  can  find  In  my  heart  to  u(e  him  ill.— What 
ugly  thing  is  that  ? 

*  Enter  Dolores  and  Bribon,  from  a  Root. . 

*  Herbert.  A  doftor  of  phyfic,  who  having  killed  all  his  patients 
in  the  old  world,  except  bis  wife,  who  would  never  take  his  medi¬ 
cines,  has  ventured  hither,  in  jjurfuit  of  new  padents,  new  fees,  and 
perhaps  a  new  bedfellow, 

3  ♦  AViK 
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«  Vilti,  And  what’s  the  other  ? 

«  Herbert.  A  laNi  yer  and  a  coxcomb. 

<  What's  a  coxcomb  ? 

«  Hfrhirt.  A  reptile,  my  dear»  that  is  found  in  abundance  In  al 
countries,  and  yet  is  not  eafily  deferibed— it  is  a  kind  of  moogre]^ 
which  men  drive  from  them,  becaufe  they  hardly  confider  it  as  be* 
longing  to  them,  and  the  women  won't  receive,  becaui'e  they  think 
jt  won’t  breed. 

«  Dolores.  All  feems  pretty  quiet  — I  fay,  Bribcn— 

*  Briton.  What  do  you  fay,  D odor  Dolores  ? 

*  DoUres.  This  feems  curfed  mild,  wholcTome,  unprofitable  air  for 
a  phyfician.— But  Heaven  is  merciful;  wherever  I  go,  patients  in^ 
creafe. 

‘  Briton.  There  feenis  plenty  of  gold ;  and  plenty  of  gold,  plenty 
of  law  follows  as  naturally  as  a  bill  of  cods.— 1  fay.  Doctor,  do  yoa 
fee  that  fweet,  pretty,  wealthy-looking  girl— 

*  Doioris.  I  fancy  I  (hall  have  fome  pretty  female  pradice  here. 
I  was  a  great  favourite  in  Spain ;  for  my  maxim  was,  always  to  flick 
to  my  friends  to  the  lad* 

*  Hertert.  Dodor,  welcome  to  the  new  world.— So,  you  kept  oa 
board  till  all  was  quiet. 

^  Dolores.  To  be  fare — confider  the  importance  of  my  life  to  you, 
all;  but  my  chief  reafon  was,  that  the  famous  adrologer,  Dodor 
Diego  Diablafco,  told  me  fomething  ill  would  happen  if  1  were  rafh«^ 
but  there  feems  no  danger.  T  hat’s  a  very  pretty  girl ;  and  I  love  a 
,  fine  young  girl  almod  as  much  as  1  do  fine  old  gold. 

‘  Herbert.  And  have  you,  Dodor,  fo  foon  forgot  your  old  help¬ 
mate  in  Valladolid  ? 

*  Dolores.  Ah,  poor  old  Dorothy !  But,  Lord,  I  hate  conflancy 
as  much  as  I  hate  health  \jiddreJJinz  Ne  t/.]  Permit  me;  fwceteft  of  fa- 
vages,  to  inquire  after  the  date  of  your  health — how  is  your  pulfc  ?— 

’  let  me  feel  how  it  beats — beat<r.  [T'r/les  her  handm 

*  Nelti.  Feel  how.  it  beats?  Perhaps  it  beats  harder  than  you 
think. 

*  Dolores.  Then  there’s  the  more  necefCty  I  fhould  feel  it,  my 
pretty,  pretty— 

*  Nelli.  There  then.  [St  riles  hi  mm 

*  Dolores.  Zounds !  a  dozen  fuch  patients  would  do  for  me ! 

*  Herbert.  Dodor,  I  hope  to  be  honoured  with  the  band  of  this 
charming  girl. 

.  ^  *  Dolores.  Ob,  with  all  iny  heart— I’m  furc  Tve  had  enough  of 
■  tt.— But  you  can't  marry  her. 

'  ^  'Hirbert.  Why,  thou  profeffor  of  the  glorious  art  of  man- 

flaughter  ? 

‘  Dolotes.  Becaufc  the  Pope  allows  no  religious  ceremonies  wltk 
^  heretics— all  dealings  with  them  mud  be  in  the  way  of  plunder  and 
glorious  intriguer 

*  herle^t.  The  Pope !  plhaw'— I  (hall  fit  down  here  for  life,  cois* 
^  tented  with  a  little.— I’il  build  a  nea^,  convenient  houfe,  after  the  fa- 
r  ^(hion  of  the  countrv,  with  a  plain  filver  door,  and  a  diamond  knocker, 

' .  The 
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The  apartments  (hall  be  merely  lined  with  plates  of  gold,  neatly 
carved— the  fophas  of  filver  tiffue,  and  ftufted  with  the  down  of  hum. 
ming-bird^.  As  for  frcfco-woik  of  emeralds,  rubies,  pearls,  amethyiis, 
and  fach  nicknacks,  my  wife  may  ornament  her  dairy  and  dreffing. 
room  with  them.  In  (hort.  Til  have  every  thing  in  a  fnug,  comfort¬ 
able  way,  without  (hew  or  cxpence. 

•  Dolores  Without  (hew  or  expcnce !  •  Pray,  great  Sir,  will  you 
allow  a  poor  man  to  gather  up  the  chips,  and  now  and  then  take  a 
peep  into  your  goldtn  apartments  ? 

‘  Herbert,  ^^^hy,  Dolores,  by  the  time  I  build,  I  fancy  you*ll 
have  a  fnug  leaden  apartment  of  your  own — fo,  go  count  beads  inftead 
of  ducats,  and  try  not  to  cheat  young  Harry  out  of  his  miftrefs,  but 
#4/ Harry  out  of  your  foul.  ,  [Exeunt  Herbert  and  Nciri. 

•  Bribon,  Zounds!*  let’s  follow;  for  who  knows,  but  in  a  minute 
thefe  favages  may  knock  my  brains  out  with  one  of  your  (hin- bones, 

•  Dolores*  Come  along. — Oh!  I  wifti  I  had  the  dodloring  of  you 

for  a  week,' you  EngliQi  maillfF.^  [Exeunt, 

The  language  is  correfb,  except  in  a  very  few  inftances, 
The  following  fentiraent  of  Cora  is  exprelTed  in  a  confufed  man¬ 
ner :  ‘  Leave  me  before  I  well  can  realife  our  parting;’  for  if  I 
*  give  fcope  to  the  dire  thought^  madnefs  or  death  mull  rob  me 
‘  of  :li  thought*  How  the  lady  was  to  be  robbed  of  thought  by 
thinking,  we  arc  not  capable  of  afeertainirtg. 

The  prologue  is  mediocre  ^  the  epilogue  excellent.  The 
fccnery  .  is  very  grand,  and  the  author  has  allowed  the  manager 
ample  room  for  the  exhibition  of  grand  proceilions,  rich  decora¬ 
tions,  and  coftly  diedes. 


Art.  VI.  An  Hijiorical  yournal  of  the  T^ranfaHions  at  Port 
Jackfon  and  No  folk  l(land\  with  the  Difeoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  South  IValcs  and  in  the  Southern  Ocean.,  Jince  the 
Publicatim  of  Phillip*  s  Voyage,  compiled  from  the  official  Papery, 
including  the  yournah  of  Governors  Phi  Hip  and  King,  and  of 
Lieutenant  Ball',  and  the  Voyages  from  the  fi  Jl  failing  of  the  Si¬ 
rius  in  1787,  to  the  Return  of  that  Ship* s  Company  to  EngLnl 
/;i  1792.  By  fobn  Hunter,  Efq.  Poji •Captain  in  his  Majejiyl 
Navy.  Iilujlrated  with  Seventeen  Maps,  Charts,  Views,  and 
ether  EmbelUJhments,  drawn  on  the  Spot ^  by  Captains  Hunter  and 
Bradley,  Lieutenant  Davies,  and  Governor  King.  pp.  582.  410. 
il.  1  is.  6d.'  boards.  Stockdale.  London,  1793* 

ANY  criminals  in  this  country  having  been  condemned  to 
tranfportation,  Botany  Bay,  on  the  ^ca(P  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  was  the  place  determined  upon  to  form  a  fcttlement 
for  the  purpofe.  This  region  had  been  explored  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  firft  voyage  round  the  world,  and  called  by  hi  n 
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JCcw  South  Wales.  The  projedl  was  carried  into  execution 
by  government  in  1787;  when  the  Sirius,  with  the  Supply* 
armed  tender,  fix  tranfports,  having  on  board  6co  male,  and 
200  female  cdnviils,  accompanied  by  three  ftore-fliips,  fet  fail 
tor  the  place  of  deftination.  After  a  voyage,  the  hiftory  of 
which  is,circumftantially  related,  they  arrived  at  BoUny  Bay  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1788. 

As  this  narrative  affords  the  moft  authentic  account  of  the 
natives  of  New  South  Wales,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with 
fome  of  the  particulars  concerning  them.  They  came  towards 
the  (bore  in  great  numbers,  and  appeared  to  the  voyagers  to  be 
a  lively  and  inquifitive  race.  They  are  a  ftraighr,  thin,  but 
well  made  people,  rather  fmall  in  their  limbs,  but  very  3<SfIve. 
They  examined  with  the  greuteft  attention,  and  expreffed  the 
utinoft  aftonifliment,  at  the  drefs  of  the  voyagers.  It  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion,  that  they  confidered  the  feveral  parxs  of  the 
clothing  as  fo  many  different  (kins,  and  the  hat  as  a  part  of  the 
head.  They  appeared  very  cheerful,  danced  and  fung  with  the 
.  ftrangers,.  and  imitated  their  words  and  motions.  I'hey  were,* 
for  the  moft  part,  armed  with  a  lance  and  a  (hort  ftick,*  which 
aflifts  in  throwing  it.  This  flick  is  about  three  feet  long,  is 
flattened  on  one  fide,  has  a  hook  of  wood  at  one  end,  and  a  flat 
Ihell,  let  into  a  fplit  in  the  flick  at  the  other  end,  and  faftened 
with  gum.  The  lance  is  laid  upon  the  flat  fide  of  this  flick, 
where  at  the  upper  end  is  a  fmall  hole,  into  which  the  point  of  the 
hook  of  the  throwing  flick  is  fixed.  This  retains  the  lance  on  the 
j  flat  fide  of  the  flick  :  then  polfing  the  lance,  thus  fixed,  in  one. 
hand,  with  the  fore- finger  and  thumb  over  It,  to  prevent  its 
falling  off  fideways,  at  the  fame  time  holding  fafl  the  throwing- 
ftick,  they  difeharge  it  with  confiderable  force  to  the  diftance  of 
about  fixty  or  feventy.  yards.^  Their  lances  are,  in  general, 
about  ten  feet  long ;  the  (hell  at  one  end  of  the  throvving-ftick 
is  intended  for  (harpening  the  point  of  the  lance,  and. for  va¬ 
rious  other  ufes. 

While  fome  of  the  voyagers  were  employed  in  the  furvey  of 
the  harbour,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  (hip,  they 

I  were  furpriled  to  find  the  natives  in  greater  numbers  than  they 
had  before  obferved  in  any  other  place.  A  great  many  armed 
men  appeared  upon  the  (hore,  wherever  the  voyagers  ap¬ 
proached  it,  and  in  a  threatening  manner  feemed  to  ialill  upon 
their  not  prefuming  to  land.  During  the  whole  time  the 
voyagers  were  near  them  they  hailed  each  other  through,  the 
woods,  until  their;riumbers  were  fo  much  increafed,  that  it  wa« 
|Jiot  judged  prudent  to  attempt  the  making  any  acquaintance 
[with  them  at  that  time.  In  two  days  after,  the  voyagers  appeared 
in  the  fame  place,  better  armed,  and  prepared,  for  an 

interview. 
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interview.  The  number  of  the  natives  who  now  appeared  was 
not  fo  great  as  formerly,  but  it  was  imagined  they  were  St  no 
great  diftance  in  the  wood  ;  and  this  was  foon  found  to  be  the 
cafe.  Seven  of  them,  invited  by  figns,  came  over  in  their  ca. 
noes  to  the  voyagers,  among  whom  they  'feated  thcmfelves  by 
the  fire,  but  did  not  relifh  the  food  and  drink  with  which  the 
latter  prefen  ted  them. 

The  women  in  general  are  well  made,  not  quite  fo  thin  as 
the  men,  but  rather  fmallcr  limbed.  As  foon  as  fome  of  them 
were  ordered  to  approach  the  voyagers,  about  twenty  men  faU 
lied  from  the  wood,  completely  armed  with  lance  and  (hield: 
they  were  painted  with  red  and  white  llrcaks  all  over  the  face 
and  bodvj  as  if  they  intended  to  ftrike  terror  by  their  appear- 
ance.  ^'hc  bodies  of  the  men  are  much  fcarified,  particularly 
their  breads  and  (boulders:  thefe  fcarifications  are  confiderably 
laiicd  above  the  (kin,  and,  though  not  in  any  regular  form,  are 
certainly  confidered  as  ornamental.  The  men,  thus  armed  and 
painted,  drew  thcmfelves  up  in  a  line  on  the  beach,  and  each 
man  had  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  as  a  fign  of  friend(hip. 
Xheir  difpofition  was  as  regular  as  that  Of  any  wcll-difciplined 
troops  could  have  been ;  and  this  party,  it  is  conjedtured,  was 
formed  entirely  for  the  defeiice  of  the  women,  in  cafe  any  infult 
bad  been  offered  them. 

I'he  voyagers  have  feen  a  few  of  both  fexes  with  tolerably 
good  features,  but  in  general  they  have  broad  nofes,  large 
mouths,  and  thick  lips.  I  hey  arc  abominably  nady;  fmear- 
ing  tbeir  (kin  with  the  fat  of  fuch  animals  as  they  kill,  and  af- 
ft^wards  covering  it  with  every  fort  of  dirt,  which  is  never 
wafted  o&\  except  when  accident,  or  tho  want  of  food,  obliges 
ftein  to  go  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  men  wear  a  piece  of 
wood  or  bone,  thruft  through  the  feptum  of  the  nofe.  Moft  of 
ihofe  whom  the  voyagers  have  feen  wanted  the  two  foremoft 
iMfth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  many  of  the  women  w:>nt  the  two 
lower  joints  of  the  Uttle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Their  hair  is 
ibort,  ih  ong,  and  curly,  and  as  they  feem  to  have  no  method 
iDf  cleaning  or  combing  it,  is  filthy  and  matted.  The  men 
W^ar  their  beards,  which  are  likcwife  fliort  and  curly.  Men, 
Women,  and  children,  go  entirely  naked,  as  deferibed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  :  they  feem  to  have  .no  fixed  place  of  refidence,  bdt 
lay  ihen.iclves  down  to  reft  wherever  the  night  overtakes  them* 
TL'iicy  ?-:^ar  to  live  chiefly  on  what  the  fea  affords.  1  he 
tin  wiiii  a  fpear,  or  fiih*gig>  in  the  ufc  of  which  they  are  very 
dexterous. 

^V’iih  refpeft  to  religion,  the  vopgers  have  not  yet  been  able 
To  difeover  that  they  have  any  thing  like  an  qbjcdl  of  adoration. 
KviiOcr  the  fun,  moon,  nor  ftars,  feem  to  occupy  any  inoreot 
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tbelf  attention  than  they  do  that  of  the  other  animals  which  in> 
habit  the  country^  Their  dead  they  certainly  burn.  ' 

.  The  animal  deicrtbed  in  the  voyage  of  the  Endeavour)  called 
fte  icangaroo)  is  found  in  great,  numbers.  One,  lately  (hot, 
weighed  140  pounds;  its  tail  was  40  inches  long,  and  17  in 
circumference  at  the  root.  The  voyagers  ate  the  flelh  of  it 
with  great  reliih,  and  coniider  it  as  go^  mutton,  though  not 
quite  fo  delicate  as  that  of  this  country. 

The  opolTum  is  very  numerous,  but  not  exa£Uy  like  that  of 
America.  I'here  are  feveral  other  animals  of  a  fmaller  fise^ 
down  to  the  held  rat,  which,  in  fome  part  or  other,  partakes  of 
the  kangaroo  and  opuflum.  The  vpyagers  caught  many  rats 
with  a  pouch  for  carrying  their  young  when  purfued ;  and  th& 
legs,  claws,'  and  tail,  of  the  rat  are  ex^ly  like  thofe  of  the  kan>  • 
garoo.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  from  the  great  limilarity  in 
fome  part  or  other  of  the  different  quadrupeds  in  this  country, 
that  there  is  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  between  the  different 
fexes  of  all  thofe  different  animals.  The  fame  obferyation,  he 
remarks,  might  be  made  on  the  fifiies  of  the  fea,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  even  the  trees  of  the  foreft. 

.  There  are  in  this  country  a  great  variety  of  birds,  infe£b,  and 
reptiles,  as  well  as  of  beautiful  plants  and  flowers.  The  flax  plant 
has  been  found  in  feveral  places,  but  not  in  confiderable 
quantity. 

The  ftate  of  the  weather  in  this  fettlement  appears  to  be  va> 
rious ;  but  notwithftanding  the  fudden  vicifStudes  of  beat  and 
cold,  the  experience  of  almoft  four  years  has  convinced  the 
voyag;rs  that  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy.  It  is  no  uncommon, 
thing  for  the  thermometer  to  be  in  the  morning  at  56°  or  60°  $ 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  ioo%  fometimes  ii2;  and 
after  funfet  down  to  60®  again! 

Such  it  the  general  account  of  New  South  Wales,  colledled 
from  the  prefent  narrative.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
^ve  any  detail  of  the  various  tranfaffions  in  the  new  fettle* 
liient;  but  they  appear  to  be  related  with  fidelity;  and  the 
^ony,  notwithftanding.every  unfavourable  furmife,  is  evidently 
iii  a  prefperous  fituation.  The  ettgravings  arc  well  executed, 
the  tables  of  wind  and  weather,  in  the  different  voyages, 
every  appearance  of  accumy. 


Art* 


1^2 


PoIwhclcV  Sermon. 


Art.  VII.  A  Dlfcourfe^  preached  on  Sunday^  December j  30,  1792^ 
at  the  Pari  fa  Church  of  Ktnton^  on  the  foiljwing  IVordi :  Ijaiab^ 
Ixi.  I.  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  m^\  hccauje  the 
Loid  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  Tidings  unto  the  Metk: 
he  ^hath  fent  me  to  bind  up  the  Lrolun-hearUd^  to  proaaim  Li- 
hirty  to  the  Captives^  and  the  opening  of  the  P  rtf  on  to  them  tbj 
are  bound,*  By  the  Rev.  R.  Poiwhele^  Author  of  Difeourfet  on 
differ  er,t  Subjedisy  pp.  29.  8vo.  IS.  Cadell.  J^on- 

ioUy  1793. 

1  N  his  advertifement  the  author  ohferves,  that  ‘  this  difeourfe 
^  ‘  was  drawn  up  without  any  view  to  publication,  the  com- 
•  pofition  of  it  being  incidental.* 

We  {hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a^few  extrafts,  as  fpe- 
ciinens ;  ^ 

‘  *  Of  the  people,*  fays  Mr.  Polwhele,  '  who  have  embraced  the 
religion  of  Chrift,  the  mod  diferiminating  feature  is  courtefy  of  man¬ 
ners  ,  and  this  is  not  a  mete  fuperficial  politenefs.  *  It  influences,  in¬ 
deed,  the  modes  of  behaviour;  but  it  afteds  more  than  the  exterior; 
it  is  a  courtefy  that  flows  from  the  heart,  and  operates  on  the  conduft. 
In  every  country  where  it  cxids  it  difpofes  all  ranks  of  people  to  re¬ 
member  their  common  chara6ler  as  men,  and  to.foften,  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  cafe,  the  harftier  diilindlxons  of  fociety.  It  checks  the.progrefs 
of  tyranny ;  dilUnguifliing  between  arbitrary  power  and  wholclome 
ieverity.  It  fupefadds  to  the  regaf  the  parental  attributes,  and  bids 
the  people  approach  the  throne  with  filial  reverence,  whilfl  *  kings 
are  their  nurfing  fathers,  and  queens  their  hurfing  mothers.*  .... 

'  Nor,  whilft  I  mention  courtefy  and  humanity,  can  I 
avoid  the  recollection  of  one  individual  charader,  the  contemplation 
of  whole  Angular  virtues  feen>s  to  have  kindled  in  the  bofom  of  every 
EngHfliman  an  emulative  ardor,  ’and  whom  this  country  views  as  her 
offspring  with  more  pride  than  (he  beholds  the  trophies  of  old  re¬ 
nown.  It  mult  already  have  occurred  to  you  that  I  mean  the  charit¬ 
able  Howard,  whofe  benevolence  was  as  extenfiye  as  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  creation!  Yes,  generous  man  I  ^hine  was  not  the,  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  fedentary  dcclaimer,  whofe  heart  expands  with  the 
glow  of  felf-approbation,  as  he  defines  the  nature  of  Chrift ian  cha¬ 
rily.  Thy  heart  was  ever  alive  to  th^  fuiferings  of  humanity;  and 
thy  activity,  unchecked  by  danger,  carried  thee  over  half  the  gl^ 
to  relieve  the  miferies  of  mankind !  Thou  haft*  exemplified,  in" 
eminent  degree,  the  love  of  Chrift !  and  every  pulpit  (hould  refound 
with  thy  culogium  !  Regardlefs  of  thy  health,  thy  repofe,  and  thy 
fafeiy,  it  was  thine  to  traverfe  inhofpit^hle  traCis,  to  mingle  with  bar¬ 
barous  multitudes,  to  plunge  into  the  midft  of  contagion  !  Thither 
thy  noble  fervor  urged  thee — ‘  unterrified  by  the  arrow  that  flicth 
by  day,  or  the  peftilcncc  that  walketh  in  darkoefsi’  It  was  thine 
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to  dcfccnd  into  the  noifome  dungeon — to  yIl*  thofe  who  had  no  com¬ 
forter!  It  was  thine  ‘  to  heal  the  brokcn-hc'*rtcd,  to  proclaim  li¬ 
berty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prifon  to  them  that  are 
bound !’  In  honour  of  thy  virtues,  to  perpetuate  thy  memory,  we 
have  been  emulous  to  raife  to  thee  llatues ;  but  let  us  rather  be 
zealous,  where  we  can,  in  imitation  of  thy  example  !  Blefled  ffirit! 
that  now  repofeft  on  the  bofom  of  thy  Father  and  thy  God !’ 

Mr.  Polwhele  has  inferibed  his  difeourfe  to  the  Bilhop  of 
Exeter. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Environs  of  London:  being  an  Hijioncal  Ac* 
c^sunt  of  the  Towns^  Villages^  and  Hamlets^  within  Twelve  Miles 
of  that  Capital inter fper fed  with  Biographical  AneedAes.  By  the 
Rev*  Daniel  Lyfons^  A*  M*  F.  A.  S.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon* 
the  Earl  of  Orford*  Volume  the  Firji*  County  of  Surrey  * 

4to.  il.  lis.  6d.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1792. 

^ARIOUS  accounts  of  the  environs  of  London  have  already 
^  been  publiihed,  generally  differing  from  each  other  in  ex¬ 
tent  of  compafs,  and  all  of  them  confined  to  a  (hort  detail  of 
the  fubjeft.  The  prefent  work  comprifes  not  fo  large  a  circuit 
^  as  forne  of  the  former  have  deferibed,  but  it  greatly  lurpafl'es  in 
i  copioufnefs  every  preceding  narrative  of  the  kina.  We  fhall 
^  Uy  before  our  readers  a  (hort  abftraft  of  the  chief  particulars  of 
each  parifh,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

1  Addington.  I'he  name  of  this  pari(h  was  anciently  written 
Edintone ;  but  concerning  its  etymology  the  author  could  find 
[i  nothing  fatisfaftory.  It  Iies_within  the  hundred  of  Walling- 
'Itonj  the  village  being  fituated  about  three  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
LCroydon,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
'On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  towards  Addington,  is  a  clufter  of  tu- 
irauli,  about  twenty-five  in  number :  they  are  of  very  incon- 
^;iiderable  height;  one  of  them  is  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter ; 

I"  I  others  are  about  half  that  fize;  the  remainder  are  very 
11.  The  greater  part  of  thern  appears  to  have  been  opened. 
The  church  of  Addington  is  a  very  fmall  ftruffure.  It  con- 
•  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  a  fmall  fouth  aifle,  feparated  from 
body  of  the  church  by  plain  pointed  arches,  and  malTy  an- 
\t  pillars  of  rude  workman(hip.  The  church  appears  to  have 
n  partly  rebuilt,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ; 
windows  of  the  north  wall  being  of  the  architecture  of  that 
iod.  The  tower,  \yhich  is  at  the  weft  end,  is  low,  fquare, 
embattled. 

lames.  This  parifh  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  and  is 
2ted  near  the  Thames,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from 
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Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  manor  of  Barnes,  or  Barn-EIiiiF,.  w:3 
the  country  rcfidcnce  of  Sir  Frauds  Waliingham,  one  (  f  the 
mlnifters  of  (^een  Eiaabcth,  and  afterwards  the  temporary 
jtefidence  of  Cowley  the  poetv 

;  The  church  of  Barnes  Is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  ftruftures  in 
the  ncighl>>urhck>d  of  the  metropolis. 

Batterfea  lies  about  three  miles  from  Weftminftcr-bridge, 
Its  name  has  undergone  fevcral  changes.  In  the  Conqueror’s 
furvey  it  is  called  Patricefy,  and  has  fince  been  written  Bat. 
trichfey,  Battcrfey,  and  Batterfea;  each  variation  deviating  ftill 
farther  from  its  t)rigiiul  fignificatlon.  Much  vague  conjedure 
has  been  beftowed  upon  the  etymelogy  of  this  name,  I'hc 
manor  of  Batterfea,  which  before  the  conqueft  belonged  to  Earl 
Harold,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
ifi  exchange  for  Windfor.  After  the  diflblution  of  the  mo- 
naileries,  the  manor  was  referved  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
In  1610  it  was  alEgned,  among  others,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Prince  Henry;  and  in  1627  granted  in  rcvcrfion  to  Oliver 
St.  John,  Vifeount  Grandifon  ;.  fronv  which  time  it  continued  in 
the  family  of  St.John  till  1763,  wherr  it  became  the  property  ot 
Earl  Spencer. 

Bolingbroke-Houfe,  formerly  York-Houfe,  Hood  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  pulled  down 
a  few  jxars  fince ;  and  on  the  fire  of  it  is  credlcd  a  horizontal 
atr-mill,  of  a  n:W  conftruftion,  and  of  very  large  dimenfion!, 
It  was  firft  ufed  for  preparing  of  oil,  but  now  as  a  corn-mill. 

The  village  of  Beddington  lies  near  two  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward /of  Croydoiu  The  manor  houfe  is  (Ituated  near  the 
church :  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  occupies  three  fides  of  a  fquare j 
the  centre  confiding  of  a  large  arki  lofty  hall,  with  a  beautiful 
Gothic  roof  of  wood.  The  great  door  of  the  hall  has  a  curious 
ancient  lock,  very  richly  wrought.  A  (hicld  with  the  arms  nf 
England,  moving  in  a  groove,  conceals  the  key-hole.  Thb 
Was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Carew  family. 

The  church  of  Beddir^ton  confifts  of  a  nave,  two  aifles,  and 
a  chancel;  having  at  the  weft  end  a  fquare  tower  with  buttrclfoi 
-embattled.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erciSled  in  the  reign-of 
‘Richard  the  Second. 

*  At  Woodcote,  in  this  pariCh,  have  been  found  many  remains 
of  antiquity;  from  which  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  Ro* 
man  (lation. 

Camberwell  is  fituated  ^out  three  miles  from  Blackfriart 
bridge.  1‘he  prefent  church  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 

•call  window  of  the  north  aide  contains  feVeral  portraits 
oaglafs,.  bcfidcs  other  devices..  In  the  regider  of  this 
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Ibr  the  year  1684,  are  recorded  the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as 
^cre  touched  for  the  king’s  evil ;  a  circumftance  which  our  au¬ 
thor  has  not  ohferved  in  any  other  rcgiftcr. 

This  parilh  affords  a  remarkable  inftance  of  longevity,  in  the 
pcrfi^n  of  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  died  in  November  1775,  at  the 
age  of  125  years. 

Within  this  parifti  lies  the  hamlet  of  Dulwich,  containing 
Dulwich  college,  of  which,  and  its  founder  Edward  Alleyn,  the 
author  gives  a  particular  account. 

The  parifh  of  Carlhalton  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Wallington, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Weftminfter  bridge,  and  three  to  the 
fouth  of  Croydon.  The  church  Hands  on  a  rifing  ground  near 
the  centre  of  the  village,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  T  his  place  was  occaiionally 
the  refidence  of  the  famous  ttatefman  Sir  Nicholas  Throck¬ 
morton.  . 

The  parifli  of  Chcam  is  fituated  likewife  in  the  hundred  of 
Wallington.  The  manor  was  granted  by  King  Athelftan,  in  * 
the  year  I0i8,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  was  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  except  for  the  repairing  of  bridges 
and  fortrefles,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  the  .king’s  expedi¬ 
tions.  'The  grant  concludes  with  the  ufual  uncharitable  ana¬ 
thema  againft  any  perfon  who  fhould  prefume  to  infringe  it: 

^  Excommunicatus  cum  diabolo  focietur that  is,  in  plain 
Englilh,  ‘  May  he  go  to  the  devil.’  It  afterwards  appears  to 
have  been  divided  j  one  moiety  being  called  Weft  Cheam,  and 
i  held  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canterbury ;  the  other,  Eaft 
I  Chcam,  with  the  advowfon  of  the  church,  being  the  property  of 
the  archbifhop. 

Adjoining  to  the  parifh  of  Cheam  is  the  fite  of  the  village  of 
Codington,  which  now  no  longer  exifts.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
admiring  the  fituation  of  this  place,  rebuilt  the  manor  houfe,  and 
j  converted  it  into  a  palace,  called  aftewards.  From  its  fplendour 
I  and  m«ignificence,  Nonfuch,  which  has  been  much  celebrated 
I  both  by  Englifh  and  foreign  writers. 

.  Clapham  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Eaft  Brixton,  nearly  four 
miles  from  Weftminfter  bridge.  This  parilh  is  fuppofed  to 
have  received  its  appellation  from  one  of  its  proprietors.  Ofgod 
Clappa  was  the  name  of  the  Danifh  lord  at  whofe.  daughter’s 
I  oiarriage-fcaft,  in  Lambeth,  Hardicanute  died.  In  this  place. a 
j  inanGon  houfe,  which  was  pulled  down  about  thirty  years  iince, 

I  Was  a  very  magnificent  edifice.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 
i  wainfcotted  with  Japan ;  and  a  (pacious  gallery  occupied  the 
[  ^Mc  length  of  the  houfe,  both  above  and  below  ftairs.  It  is 
I  W  to  have  been  built  by.  Sir  Denis  Gauden,  brother  of  the 
I  Bilhop  Qf  £xctcr,  who  wrote  a  treatile  on  artificial  beauty,  and 
I-  N  a  who 
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who  was  fuppofcd  by  fomc  to  have  been  the  author  of  Kin^ 
Charles’s  celebrated  work  called  tiK^N  baiiaikh. 

Croydon  is  a  market  town,  fituatcd  ten  miles  fouth  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  is  fuppti’cd  by  fome  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  No- 
viomagus.of  the  Romans.  The  manor  of  Croydon  belonged  to 
Archbilhop  Lanfranc,  at  the  time  of  the  conquell ;  and  the  pa¬ 
lace,  or  mancrial  houfc,  which  is  fituated  near  the  church,  was 
for  feveral  centuries  the  otcafional  refulence  of  the  Archbiiiiops 
of  Canterbury.  '  It  feems  probable,  that  James  I.  King  of 
Scotland,  then  a  prifoncr  in  England,  was  under  the  cullody  of 
Archbilhop  Arundel  at  this  place;  there  being  extant  a  charter 
of  his,  bv  which  he  grants  the  barony  of  Drumlanrig  10  Sir 
William  l)ouglas,  dated  at  Croydon  in  1412. 

Kew.  The  moft  ancient  record  in  which  our  author  has 
feen  this  place  mentioned,  is  a  court*  roll  of  the  manor  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  'I'he  late  Prince  of  I 
Wales  admiring  the  iituation  of  Kew-Houfe,  took  a  long  leali  I 
of  it  from  the  Capcl  family;  and  it  is  now  held  by  his  prefcm  I 
maj«ily  on  the  fame  tenure.  I 

.  Kingfton  upon  Tban>es  is  fituated  about  eleven  miles  from  I 
Wcftminller  bridge,  and  enjews  many  valuable  privileges  and  I 
immunities  by  royal  chaiter.  I'hrs  town  was  a  celebrated  place  I 
in  the  early  periods  of  our  hiftory,  and  was  made  choice  of  a$l 
the  place  of  their  coronation  by  feveral  of  the  kings.  The  I 
church  of  Kingllon  ccinfiRs  of  a  nave,  two  aifles,  and  three! 
chancels.  No  part  of  it  appears  to  be  older  than  ihe  reign  ot  I 
Richard  the  Second.  I 

The  pariih  of  Lambeth  lies  in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  Brix-I 

ton,  and  is  about  fixteen  miles  in  circumference.  I'he  earlielll 

hiftorical  faft  on  record  relating  to  Lambeth  is  the  death  ofl 

Hardicanutc,  which  h  tppcncd  in'  the  year  1041,  whiHt  he  wasB 

celebrating  the  marriage  fealt  of  a  noble  Dane.  He  died  fud-B 

denly  during  the  entertainment,  fome  fay  of  poifon,  others  of ■ 

intemperance.  The  manor-houfc,  or  palace,  belongii:g  to  tlitB 

Archbirtiop  of  Canterbury,  is  a  large  pile  of  building,  and  ex  B 

hibits  the  architedlure  of  various  ages.  It  appears  that  I  aniB 

beth  palace  was,  in  a  great  mcafure,'  if  not  wholly,  rebuilt  bfK 

Arcbbifliop  Boniface,  about  the  year  1262.  If  any  part  of  thi* 

ilru£ture*  now  remains,  it  is  the  chapel,  the  arciiitedture 

which,  indeed,  might  induce  one  to  aferibe  it  to  a  more 

period.  The  great  hall  was  rebuilt  by  Archbilhop  Juxon,  afc 

the  civil  wars,  upon  the  old  model,  and  at  the  expence  s 

10,500/.  It  is  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-eight! 

breadth,  with  a  Gotliic  roof  of  wood.  I'he  guard-room,  whio 

appears  to  have  been  built  before  the  year^i424,  is  rooted 

the  hall,  and  is  fifty  ..fix  feet  long,  and  tw^nty-fevtn  and  anr* 

'  ^ 
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ivkJc*  In  thh  room  is  a  whole  length  picture  of  Henry,  Vrince 
of  Wales,  rhe  lon^  gallery,  built  about  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  is  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  fixtecn  in  breadth.  The 
wainicot  remains  hi  its  original  llatc,  being  all  of  mantled  carv¬ 
ing.  In  the  great  dining-room  are  portraits  of  all  the  arch-’ 
bilhops,  from  Laud  the  prefent  time.  In  thefe  may  be  ob- 
ferved  the  gradual  change  of  the  cJcrical  drefs,  in  the  articles  of 
hands  and  wigs.  A  large  ruff  anciently  fupplied  the  place  of 
the  former;  Archbilhop  Tillotfon  was  the  firll  prelate  who 
wore  a  wig,  which  then  was  not  unlike  the  natural  liair,  and 
worn  without  powder.  The  library  of  manuferipts  contains  a 
valuable  collevftion.  In  the  garden,  againft  the  wall  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  are  two  vines  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  covering  a  furface  of 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  breadth.  The  trunk  of  the 
larger  is  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference*  They  are  of 
the  white  fort,  ai^l  bear  very  fine  fruit. 

Malden  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Kingtlon,  in  a  retired  fituation 
between  that  town  and  Cheam.  I'he  church  confifts  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  which  are  feparated  by  a  wooden  fereen. 

Morton  lies  about  nine  miles  from  London,  upon  the  Epfom 
road.  The  manor  of  Morton,  before  the  conquelf,  was  the 
property  of  Earl  Harold,  and  was  afterwards  heild  by  the  king 
in  demefne.  In  the  year  1115a  convent  of  wood  was  built  at 
this  place.  Morton  church  was  built  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
[tury,  by  Gilbert  Norman,  the  founder  of  the  abbey. 

I  Mitcham  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Croydon,  about  nine  miles, 
[from  Weftmijifter  bridge.  Here  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a 
houfe  and  eftate  in  right  of  his  wife;  and  a  manfion,  now  aii 
academy,  ftiU  bears  the  name  of  Ralcigh-Houfe.  The  cc!e- 
bated  Dr.  Donne  refidcd  at  Mitcham  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  To  attached  to  the  place,  that  he  would  have 
frayed  in  it  for  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the  importunity  of  his 
friends.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  feparated  from  the  aides  by' 
ofhgonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches. 

Aiordon  lies  ten  miles  from  Weftminfter  bridge,  in  the  road 
oEpforn.  In  the  eaft  window  of  the  church  arc  the  ten  com- 
nandments  painted  on  glafs,  with  the  figures  of  Mofes  and* 
Uron,  and  (omc  mutilated  pieces  of  feripture  hiftory. 

.  Mortlakc  is  filuated  on  the  banks  of  the  I'hames,  nearly  feven 
liles  from  Hyde  Park  corner.  T'hc  church  was  built  about 
‘leyeai  1348;  but  the  only  part  now  remaining  v/hich  feem.s 
^bt  of  the  original  Itrudture,  is  the  outward  door  of  the  be!- 
y.  Among  eminent  perfons  who  have  refided  at  Mortlakc,  i-? 
‘Cntioncd'the  celebrated  Dr.  Dec,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
■^urv,  and  was  often  vifited  by  (^een  Elizabeth. 

N  3  Newington 
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Newington  Butts  lies  in  the  caftern  divifion  of  Brixton  hun¬ 
dred,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  from  London  bridge.  Tht 
pari&'is  of  very  fmall  extent,  the  only  manor  it  contains  being 
that  of  Walworth,  now  a  hamlet  to  Newington,  and  the  birth¬ 
place,  probably,  of  the  celebrated  citizen  who  bore  its  name. 

Peter(bam  lies  at  the  diftance  of  about  nine  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  corner.  The  manor,  at  theHSme  of  the  corlqueft,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Chertfey;  from  which  cir- 
cumftance,  it  is  probable,  the  place  derived  its  name.  The 
prefent  church  was  erected  in  the  year  1505.  It  confifts  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  tranfepts,  with  a  low  tower  on  the  weft 
fide. 

Putney  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the  diftance 
of  four  miles  from  Hyde  Park  corner.  This  place  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  eminent  ftaicfmen,  Nicholas  Weft,  Biftiop  of  Ely, 
and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Eflex.  The  former  was  the 
fon  of  a  baker,  and  the  latter  of  a  blackfmith.  The  church  was 
firft  built  as  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Wimbledon,  fome  time  after 
the  conqueft.  It  would  be  difficult  to  afeertain  the  age  of  the 
prefent  ftrudiure,  which*  exhibits  the  architefture  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  arches  and  cluftered  co. 
lumns,  which  feparate  the  nave  from  the  aifles,  arc  undoubtedly 
of  that  age.  The  north  and  fouth  walls  are  of  much  higher 
antiquity,  and,  by  the  fhape  of  fome  of  the  windows,  might  be 
thought  coeval  with  the  original  ftrudlure.  At  the  weft  end  is 
a  ftone  tower,  which  bears  no  certain  criterion  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  eredted. 

Richmond  is  diftinguiftied  for  its  beautiful  fituation  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eight  miles  from 
Hyde  Park  corner.  ,  This  place  received  its  prefent  name  by 
royal  command,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  was  Earl  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkfhire.  Lands  in  the  manor  are  held  by 
the  rod,  or  copy  of  court-roll,  and  defeend  to  the  youngeft  fon; 
or,  in  default  of  fons,  to  the  youngeft  daughter.  T  he  fame 
cuftoms  prevail  in  the  manors  of  Peterfham  and  Ham.  It  is 
not  certain  when  the  manor-houfe  at  Sheen  firft  became  a  royal 
palace.  A  manufeript  record  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum  mentions 
it  as  having  been  the  houfe  of  Henry  I.  who  granted  it,  with 
the  manor,  to  the  Belets.  From  that  time  till  towards  the 
cK^fe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  the  property  of  fubjefls. 
Edward  I.  and  11.  arc  known  to  have  refided  there.  Edward  III* 
dofed  a  long  and  vidorious  reign  at  his  palace  at  Sheen.  Qiiecn 
Anne,  his  fuccelTor’s  confort,  died  there  in  the  year  1394* 
I'hc  king  was  fo  much  afFcitcd  at  her  death,  that  he  abandoned 

the 
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(jjc  palace,  and  fuffered  it  to  fall  to  ruin,  or,  as  others  aflerr, 
pulled  it  down ;  but  Henry  reftored  the  palace  to  its  former 

magnificence* 

Among  the  perfons  interred  in  Richmond  church  is  James 
Thomfon,  Efq.  buried  Augull  29,  1748.  The  hiftory  and 
writings  of  this  favourite  poet  are  fufficiently  known.  The 
houfe  in  which  he  refided  at  Richmond  was  purchafed  after  his 
death  by  George  Rofs,  Efq.  who,  out  of  veneration  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  forbore  to  pull  it  down,  but  enlarged  and  improved  it  at 
the  cxpence  of  9,000/.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Bofeawen,  who  has  repaired  the  poet’s  favourite  feat  in 
the  garden,  and  placed  by  it  the  table  on  which  he  wrote.  Over 
the  entrance  is  inferibed,  ‘  Here  Thomfon  fun^  the  feafons  and 
‘  their  change.’ 

Rotherhithe  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mile 
&nd  a  half  belpw  London  bridge.  There  are  in  this  pariQi 
eleven  dockyards,  at  fome  of  which  a  confiderable  number  of 
(hips  are  built  for  the  Eaft-India  fervice.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  (bore  is  inhabited  by  various  artificers  and  tradefmen,  who 
make  and  furnilh  rigging  and  provifions  for  the  navy.  The 
trench,  faid  to  be  cut  by  Canute  -to  hefiege  the  city  of  London 
hy  water,  began  in  this  parilh. 

Streatham  is  fituated  on  the  road  from  London  to  Croydon^ 
at  the  diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  five  miles  from  Weft- 
miniler  bridge.  The  manor-houfe  is  large,  but  contains  no¬ 
thing  remarkable.  A  tradition  was  prevalent  in  Salmon’s  time 
that  it  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  palaces ;  but  it  Teems  to 
be  founded  on  flight  authority^  A  mineral  water,  of  a  cathartic, 
quality,  was  difeovered  in  this  parilh  in  the  year  1660,  which  is 
ftill  held  in  efteem.  There  arc  no  accommodations  for  perfons 
who  come  to  drink  it  on  the  fpot ;  yef  the  well  is  much  reforted 
to  by  thofe  who  cannot  afford  a  more  expenfive  journey;  and 
the  water  is  fent  in  confiderable  quantities  to  fome  of  the  bofpi- 
tals  in  London. 

Sutton  is  fituated  upon  the  road  to  Reigate,  about  eleven 
miles  from  VVeftminfler  bridge.  The  downs  adjoin  thofe  of 
Banftead,  and  are  grazed  by  meep.  »  The  mutton  is  noted  fur 
its  fmail  fize  and  fine  flavour.  The  church  is  afmall  ftrudlilre, 
t:onfifting  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  At  the  weft  ,end  was  a 
wooden  tower,  which  has  been  lately  takeh  down  and  rebuilt  of 
brick.  ' 

To'^ting  is  fituated  on  the  road  to  Epfom,  about  fix  miles 
from  Weftminfter  bridge.  The  church  is  a  fmall  ftruclure, 
and  confifts  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  fouth  aille.  .On  the  north 
^de  2  iow  jrirculsr  tower^  with  a  fmall  Iplre* 

'  N  4  Wandfworth 
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Wandfworth  lies  on  the  road  to  Kingfton,  about  five  miles 
and  a  half  from  Weftminfter  bridge.  /I  here  arc  in  this  village 
fcvcral  manufadlories,  which  employ  five  or  fix  hundred  hands. 

Wimbledon  is  fituated  about  7  miles  from  Hyde  Parle  corner, 
being  three  miles  fouth  of  Putney.  T  he  manfion  atWimbledon  is 
mentioned  among  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  Charles  the  Firft’s  jewels  and  picSlurcs.  It:  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  fo  little  aware  of 
ehe  fate  preparing  for  him  by  his  enemies,  that,  a  few  days  before 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  he  ordered  the  feeds  of  fomc  Spanifh 
melons  to  be  planted  in  his  garden  at  Wimbledon.  '  At  the 
fouth- weft  angle  of  Wimbledon  common  is  a  circular  encamp¬ 
ment  with  a  fingle  ditch ;  it  includes  a  furface  of  about  feven 
acres;  the  trench  is  deep,  and  remains  very  perfed.  Camden 
thinks  that  it  was  the  fite  of  a  battle  between  Ceaulin,  King  of 
the  Weft  Saxons,  and  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  been  fought  in  the 
year  568. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  prefent  work  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  defeription  of  the  fituation,  foil,  produce,  and  ma« 

.  nufaftures,  of  the  different  par iflies  ;  the  defeent  of  the  principal, 
particularly  manerial^  property ;  the  parifli  churches,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory;  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  population,  and  the  bio¬ 
graphy  connefted  with  each  parifli.  O®  the  whole,  it  mav  be 
regaroed  as  a  faithful  ftatiftical  account  of  the  environs  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  containing  much  to  gratify  curiofityi  and  not  a  little  of 
more  ufeful  information.  It  is  printed  on  a  fine  paper,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  a  number  of  engravings. 


Art.  IX.  The  propofed  Reform  in  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Scotland  conjidered.  By  Robert  Fergufon^  Efq*  of  Lin- 
eolfCs^lnn.  pp.  52.  8vo.  2s.  Debrett.  London,  1792; 

tT  would  give  us  unfeigned  pleafure  to  fee  as  ardent  zeal  for 
a  moral,  as  there  is  at  prefent  for  a  political  reform.  Wc 
(hbiild  then  obferve  characters  improved,  although  governments 
remained  the  fame.  But  thefe  things  depend  not  on  us.  I'hcrc 
are  certain  caufes  which  influence  the  purfuits  of  individuals  and 
of  nations,  and  which,  from  the  powerful  energy  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  direct  the  attention  of  men  to  particular  fub- 
je£ts.  By  means  of  certain  events  w'hich  lately  took  place,  the 
thoughts  of  every  perfon  of  refleftion,  through  every  country  in 
Europe,  have  beeft  led  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and  defign  of 
civil  government :  and  great  numbers  have  loudly  claimed  the 

reformation 
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refcrmation  of  abufcs,  which,  through  length  of  time  and  other 
caulcs  that  throw  no  particular  blame  on  the  prefent  rulers  of 
the  world,  have  infenfibly  crept  into  every  Ibte  in  Chriilendom. 
Reform  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  no  human  devices,  however  plaufiblc 
aad  promiling  they  may  appear,  will  be  able  to  put  it  afide,  per¬ 
haps  not  even  to  poftpone  it  for  a  feafon.  A  numerous  hoil  of 
vrriters  have  taken  the  field  to  aflert  the  ri2;ht  of  the  people  (as 
they  term  it)  to  an  alteration  in  the  Englilh  government  by  the 
removal  of  thofe  abufes  which  are  faid  to  disfiVure  it.  Here  is 
an  advocate  for  a  reform  of  the  reprefentation  in  Scotland;  and, 
if  his  ftatement  be  juft,  it  appears  exceedingly  neceftary. 

In  the  hiftorical  (ketch  which  is  here  given  of  the  ancient 
Scottilh  parliament,  we  find  that,  by  ah  a£l  pafled  in  1425, 

*  Every  freeholder  was  bound  to  appear  in  perfon,  and  not  by 
‘  proxy,  unlefs  a  fufficient  caufe  fhould  be  given  for  his  abfence. 

‘  This  being  found  burdenfome  and  expenfive  to  the  fmaller  ba- 
‘  rons  and  freeholders,  it  was  enabled  in  1427,  only  two  years 
‘  afterwards,  that  fmall  barons  and  freeholders  need  not  come 

*  to  parliament,  but  are  to  fend  from  each  ftierifFdom  two  re- 
‘.prefentatives,  called  commifl'aries,  or  comniiffioners  of  (hires.* 
Thus  flood  the  county  ele£lion  laws  for  Scotland  till  the  time 
of  James  the  Sixth,  Every  freeholder  was  admitted  to  give  his 
vote  for  his  reprefentative,  however  fmail  the  value  of  his  free¬ 
hold.  A  ftatute  in  1587  changed  the  (late  of  the  reprefentation 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  It  enafls  that  no  free¬ 
holder,  unlefs  fuch  as  pofTelTed  a  forty  (hilling  land  (old  extent),  . 
(hould  have  a  right  to  vote.  Matters  were  rendered  worfe  by 
anacl  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1681;  and  the  reprefentation 
was  rendered  ftill  more  defedllve  by  a  ftatute  of  the  16th' cf 

;  George  the  Second. 

At  prefent  the  members  for  the  counties  in  Scotland  are 
j  chofcnby  an  inconfiderable  number  of  great  landed  proprietors, 

I  by  thofe  who  have  a  wadfet,  or  life-rent,  of  lands  ;  by  very  many 
1  perfons  who  do  not  pplTefs  land,  but  what  is  called  a  fuperioritv; 

I  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  men  who  have  neither  property  in 
!  land,  nor  fuperiority,  but  who,  by  a  certain  mode  of  ma¬ 
noeuvring  here  explained,  acquire,  for  the  occafion,  ficlitioiis 
votes.  From*  the  circumttance  of  the  fuperiority  being  fepa- 
I  rated  from  the  polTeflion  of  the  eftate,  and^thc  vote  following 
j  the  fuperiority,  we  are  told  that  ‘  proprietors  of  feveral  thou- 

*  fands  a  year  may  perhaps  not  pofTefs  a  fingle  vote  upon*  their 

*  eftate/  In  (hort,  fo  deplorable;  according  to  this  gentle¬ 
man,  is  the  (late  of  the  county  reprefentation  in  Scotland,  that 
he  aflures  us  *  it  is  a  fact  perhaps  little  known,  but  which  1 
^  can  alTert  from  having  examined  the  rolls  of  the  difterent 

^  counties. 
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*  counties,  that,  at  the  laft  general  elcdion,  about  feven  hun^* 

*  dred  individuals  returned  a  majority  of  the  reprcfentativcs  of 
‘  .the  landed  intcrcft  of  Scotland.  Of  thefe  fcven  hundred, 

^  perhaps  one  fourth  were  not  real  proprietors,  and  one  half, 

‘  moft  probably,  held  their  votes  from  peers  and  other  great 

*  men.’  If  this  be  a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  every  one  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  necelfity  of  a  reform. 

The  reform  which  Mr.  Fergufon  wiflies  to  mtroduce  confifls 
of  two  parts :  the  redudlion  of  the  qualification  to  lOO/.  Scots, 
which  brings  down  the  right  of  voting  to  thofe  who  have  an 
eilate  now  of  about  fifty  pounds  a  year:  and  the  right  of  voting 
to  be  vefted  in  .  the  proprietor,  not  in  the  fuperior  of  lands. 
Thefe  regulations  may  pleafe  one  clafs  of  men,  but  they  will 
difpleafe  two.  They  may  pleafe  men  of  fmall  eftates,  by  giving 
them  influence  and  weight ;  but  they  will  diipleafe  the  great, 
by  taking  their  monopoly  away.  They  will  likewife  difpleafe 
thofe  whofe  property  does  not  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a 
yeari  who  may  fay,  with  a  great  deal  of  juftice,  ^  Pray  why 
^  fhould  we  be  excluded,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  free- 

*  holders?’ 

‘  To  obviate  tlie  obje£Uons  brought  by  the  enemies  of  reform, 
he  fays, 

*  It  has  uniformly  been  found,  that  the  times  (however  different  in 
every  rcfpcA  from  each  other)  were  ill  fuited  to  reforms.  In  our 
day,  when  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  plan  for  reforming  the  re- 
prefentation  in  the  year  1782,  it  was  dangerous  even  to  deliberate  on 
fuch  a  fubje<fl  amid  the  din  of  arms.  In  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  we 
were  to  be  fare  at  peace ;  but  novel  and  dangerous  opinions  had  been 
fpread^  tending  to  difeontent  and  fedicion.  The  enemies  of  reform 
can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  arguments.  If  we  are  at  war,  it  will  give 
our  enemies  an  advantage  ;  if  we  are  at  peace,  the  public  tranquillity 
mud  not  be  didurbed.  If  vve  are  flourifliing,  it  will  endanger  our 
credit ;  if  wc  arc  drflrelTed,  it  will  but  aggravate  our  condition.  It 
will  ferve  only  to  fhake  that  government  which  is  already  tio  feeble. 
Thefe  different  modes  of  reafoning  may  each  be  ufed,  as  they  a:e 
bell  ftiitcd  to  the  feafon.’ 

/ 

« 

The  author  of  this  well->vritten  pamphlet  deferves  great 
praife  for  his  moderation  and  candour,  and  for  his  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Britilli  conftitution,  as  confiding  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  in  oppofttion  to  the  new-fangled  fydems  of  fome 
of  our  fpeculative  politicians.  He  judly  acknowledges  that  the 
prefent  minidry  are  not  the  caufe  of  the  corrupt  and  imperfect 
llate  of  the  Scottidi  reprefen tation.  We  hope  they  will  be  en-* 
titled  to  the  honour  and  praife  of  having  introduced  and  pa- 
tronifeJ  a  reform.  7  heir  own  good  feiife  muft  have  taught 
(hem,  that,  in  4»  age  .of  light  i»i»d  knowledge,  .there,  is  iio  way' 
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of  ruling  mankind  but  by  keeping  them  in  good  humour,  and 
complying  with  their  reafonable  requefts  in  proper  time.  The 
people  of  Great-Britain  may  be  led;  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
^11  attempt  to  drive  them. 


X.  ^  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Hurd^  D.  D.  Lord 
Bijhop  of  fI  orce/ier\  wherein  the  Importance  of  the  Prophecies  of 
the  New  Tejiament^  and  the  Nature  cf  the  Grand  Apojiafy  pre- 
diSted  in  them^  are  particularly  and  impartially  conftdered. 
Eduard  Evanfon^  A-  M.  The  Second  Edition,  pp.  136,  8vo« 

2S.  Johnfon.  London,  1792. 

»• 

The  author  of  this  letter  to  Dr.  Hurd  gives  us  the  following, 
account  of  it  in  a  preface : 

•  It  is  now  fifteen  years  fince  the  firft  edition  of  the  following  let¬ 
ter  was  publilhed.  At  that  time  the  author  took  particular  care  to 
have  a  printed  copy  of  it  delivered  not  only  to  the  right  reverend  bi- 
fhop  to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  who  then  prefided  over  the  diocefe  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but  alfo  to  every  other  bilhop  with  whom, 
as  a  beneficed  minifter  of  the  eftablilhed  church,  he  conceived  him- 
felf  in  any  wife  connected.  Yet  no  anfwer  to  it  hath  hitherto  been 
attempted;  nor  any  kind  of  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  learned  prelate 
himfelf,  who,  from  his  having  made  the  prophecies  of  fcripture  his 
efpecial  (ludy,  as  well  as  by  his  eminently  difiinguifhed  abilities,  was* 
peculiarly  qualified  to  refute  and  expofe  any  falsehood  or  futility  that 
might  be  contained  in  the  author’s  arguments;  nor  by  any  other  of 
that  numerous  body  of  clergy,  who,  in  all  propriety,  (hould  b^  both 
able  and  willing  to  defend  the  orthodox  fyftem  to  which  they  adhere,, 
againll  every  ferious,  important  attack.  Concluding,  therefore,  that 
the  apparently  unnoticed  work  of  an  obfeure  individual  could  be  but 
of  little  ufe,  not  worth  the  expence  of  reprinting  it,  when  his  book* 
feller,  three  years  ago,  informed  him  that  it  was  necefiary  to  prepare 
a  fecond  edition,  unlcfs  he  chofe  it  (hould  be  out  of  print,  becaufe  he 
had  fcarce  any  copies  remaining,  the  author  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Since  then,  however,  he  has  learned,  that  though  unanfwcred,  it 
has  been  fo  far  from  being  unnoticed,  that  the  force  of  its  main  ar- 

i^uments  has  had  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  influence  in  inducing 
bme,  even  of  the  eAablifhed  clergy,  as  it  had  done  the  author  him* 
felf,  to  refign  their  preferments,  and  relinquilh  the  minillry  for  which 
they  had  been  educated  ;  and  being  alTured  that  many  very  refpeft-* 
able  perfons  who  have  inquired  for  it  have  exprelTed  a  difappoint*. 
jnent  at  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  he  has  at  length  confented  to- 
its  republication.’ 

Surely,  Mr.  Evanfon,  the  bilhops  are  not  obliged  to  anfwer 
every  pamphlet  that  tlie  cacoethes  feribendi  may  addrefs  to  their 
lord&ips.  Are  they  not  better  employed  in  the  laborious 

purfuit 
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purfuit  of  painful  tlveological  ftudies ;  in  watching  over,  with 
paternal  anxi:.t.*,  the  clergy  (d  their  diocefe ;  and  in  prelervirig 
and  defending  the  purity  of  the  excellent  inilitutions  of  our 
church  ?  Mr.  Kvaidon  is  a  rtrenuoiis  Socinian,  and  a  detcr- 
fr.ined  enemy  to  religious  eftablifhment?,  as  highly  injurious  to 
true  Chriftianity.  hven  the  proteftant  cOablithed  churches  he 
condders  as  members  of  antichrilf,  which  mull  be  deftroyed  by 
the  brightnefs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  I'hc  worQiip 
of  our  blefled  Redeemer  is.,  in  his  judgment,  the  great  myftcry 
of  iniauity  in  the  Chrillian  church  predicted  by  the  apoitks. 
That  Mr.  Evanfon  is  a  very  honelt  and  confeientious  man,  his 
^ondu£t  in  reiigning  a  living  in  the  church  clearly  demonftrates; 
but  a  man  may  be  very  hone(t  and  confeientious,  and  not  be  in 
the  right.  Saul  of  I'arfus  thought  that  be  ought  to  do  many, 
things  againft  the  name  of  jefus  of  Nazareth. 


Art.  XI.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Revolution  of  France.  Tranfloui 
from  the  Frcmh  of  M.  Rabaud  de  Saint  ttienne.  pp.  330.  bVo. 

5s.  boards.  Debrett.  London,  1792. 

2II  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  for  cen- 
turies  part,  there  is  not  one  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
French  revolution.  The  field  is  fo  vaft,  the  change  is  fo  great, 
and  the  confequences  likely  to  be  fo  extenfive  and  important, 
that  every  reflevEting  mind  mud  be  arrefted  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  objetEL  While  men  of  narrow  views  and  limited  concep¬ 
tions  tix  their  eyes  on  particular  parts,  and  being  fhocked  at 
the  excefl'es  of  the  mob,  or  the  cruelties  of  individuals,  repro¬ 
bate  the  whole,  the  philofopher  takes  a  wider  range,  and  his 
penetrating  eye  exariiines  the  complexion  and  temper  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  None  bewail  more  bitterly  than  he  the  horrid 
feenes  of  barbarity  that  have  appeared;  but  atloaifhed  that  thole 
who  complain  of  the  conduct,  dp  not  refleiEl  that  more  have 
frequently  loll  their  lives  a  fiagle  battle  that  was  attended 
with  no  good  confequences  to  either  party,  his  mind  is  filled 
with  the  ca  ifes,  the  defign,  the  fpirit,  of  the  revolution,  the  coii- 
flitutionthat  has  been  formed,  and  the  influence  which  it  is  Lkely 
to  have  on  the  manners  and  condu6l  of  the  people  of  France,  on 
the  political  charafter  of  the  other  European  nations,  and  on  the 
future  happinels  of  mankind. 

To  have  a  dillindl  and  ur  partial  account  of  this  furprifing 
event  by  a  perfon  of  fulRcIcnt  information,  and  *  poflelling  the 
talents  requifite  to  develope  the  whole,  is  a  deftderaturn  ar  the 
prefent  time.  A  Frenchman  is  to  be  wifhed  for  in  preference 
to  an  Englifliman,  becaufe  he  muft  be  more  •  thoroughly 
5  acquainied 
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acquainted  with  the  fuhjeft ;  and  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
Conftituent  Afl'embly,  fo  much  the  better.  All  thefe  qualities 
are  united  in  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  the  author  of  this  book. 
He  was  a  reprcfentative  in  the  firll  National  Aflcmbly;  and  . 
confequcntly  had  the  bell:  opportunities  of  attaining  every  kind 
of  information  that  was  rcquifite.  The  book  gives  us  a  high 
ic^ea  of  his  talents  \  and,  from  the  whole  drain  of  his  narration, 
every  reader  muft  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  im¬ 
partiality  and  candour. 

Rabaud  was  the  fon  of  a  venerable  proteftant  minifter,  who, 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  had  attained  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age.  During  the  former  reign  the  good  old  man  had 
been  forced  for  twenty  ye;’.rs  to  hide  himfclf  from  the  fury  of  his* 
perfecutors  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes.  His  fon  was 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  talents  and  of  fcience; 
and  of  fo  great  repute  was  he  atNifmcs,  his  native  citv,  that 
when  the  reprefentatives  for  thatdilh  icl  werechofcri  in  1789,  they 
refufed  to  accept  the  appointment  till  Rabaud* was  firft  elefled  as 
their  coadjutor.  His  cor.duif  in  the  Condicuent  Aflembly  was 
fuch  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  molt  dif- 
tinguiftied  patriots  of  France,  and  one  of  her  mod  eivightencd 
citizens  ;  nor  will  his  name  lofc  any  thing  of  its  celebrity  by 
this  publication.  It  difplays  him  to  great  advantage,  as  a  man 
of  deep  penetration,  of  extenfive  views,  of  quick  and  nice  dif- 
cernment,  of  great  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  full  of  ar¬ 
dent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  traces  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  old  government,  and  the  caufes  of  the  new,  with 
a  mallerly  hand ;  and  diews  us  the  dreadful  abufes  which  had 
been  growing  for  ages,  and  thofe  vad  heaps  of  political  iniquity 
which  were  now  become  ._£ull  ‘^nd  could  be  no  longer  borne. 
We  have  likewife  an  intereding  view  of  the  progrefs  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  and  the  Herculean  labours  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people.  He  draws  out,  with  great  clearnefs,  the  obdacles 
which  were  thrown  in  their  way  from  the  beginning  ;  obdacles 
which  continued  to  the  conclufion;  obdacles  which  confidcr- 
ably  obdru£led  their  progrefs,  and  which  they  were  enabled  but 
partially  to  furmount.  So  carefully  has  the  author  omitted  all 
extraneous  matter,  and  fo  juJicioufly  and  (kilfully  has  he  com- 
prefled  his  ideas,  that  in  this  fmall  volume  there  is  more  fub- 
ftance  than  we  frequently  meet  with  in  books  of  fix  times  the 
fize.  A  few  fpeclmens  of  his  manner  of  writing;  wdll,  we  are 
perfuaded,  be  agreeable  to  every  reader.  He  deferibes  the  date 
of  France,  previous  to  the  revolution,  in  the  following  terms: 

•  *  The  French  nation  hath  for  fevcral  centuries  been  fubjeft  to  ar¬ 
bitrary  laws,  which  lay  heavy  at  once  on  the  lives  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  citizens.  The  peopld,  which  is  every  thing  in  free  dates, 
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Ackl  noiklng  in  defpotic  empires,  was  enflaved  by  fuch  a  multitude 
of  particular  tyrannies,  that  its  pureft  fubilance  was  diiripatcd  in 
inipolls  levied  by  violence,  or  by  addrefs,  or  by  fuperftition,  or  by 
privileges.  'I  he  kings  of  France  alone  levied  taxes  to  a  greater 
amount  than  many  mighty  princes  of  Europe  united.  The  clergy 
reaped,  free  of  all  expences,  the  fifth  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  ter. 
ritorial  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  I  hey  poflefled,  moreover,  immenfe 
cllates,  and  contributed  nothing  but  gratuitous  gifts,  which  it  im. 
pofed  on  itfelf  at  pleafure.  The  humiliating  rights  of  the  feudal 
fyllem  gave  the  nobles  a  kind  of  revenue,  which  was  a  real  impoft 
upon  agriculture, land  a  fourcc 'of  innumerable  vexations;  and  al. 
though  pofibflcd  of  prodigious  property,  they  confidcred  themfelves 
as  exempted  from  contributing  any  thing  to  the  public  charges,  the 
weight  of  which  fell  altogether  upon  the  people.  A  hoft  of  privi¬ 
leged  and  ennobled  peifcns  had  obtained  or  purchafed  irem  defpotic 
power  the  right  of  not  contributing  to  the  expences  of  the  ftate.  The 
venality  of  oflices  had  rendered  jurtice  venal  of  courfe;  and  every 
Liw-fuit  was  likewife  an  impofi  ;  a  difafircus  contribution,  becaule  it 
not  only  tithed  the  fortunes  of  the  litigants,  but  fiequently  devoured 
them. 

*  Meanwh  le  the  apparent  facility  with  which  the  people  paid  fuch 
confiderable  impofitions,  encouraged  government  to  invent  new  ones. 
1  he  expences  of  the  court  were  arbitrary,  and  the  fubftance  of  the 
Plebeian  order  was,  by  long  cllabliihcd  cuilom,  fquandered  away 
ijpon  the  molt  pompous  frivolity.  1  he  throne  was  befieged  by  a 
i]^ultitude  of  craving  men,  and  felf-interefted  women,  upon  whom, 
uhder  various  pretences,  the  treafures  of  the  ftate  were  lavilhed. 
DeftruAive  wars,  undertaken  with  levity,  and  often  for  the  foie  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  few  individuals;  had  been  for  two  entire  reigns  accu¬ 
mulating  the  public  calamities.  Diftrefting  loans  had  fucceftively 
created  an  enormous  debt;  and  the  nation,  affrighted  at  the  condi¬ 
tion^  the  finances,  had  nothing  before  her  eyes  but  the  difeourag- 
ing  profpeft  of  bankruptcy. 

‘  It  is  ncceftary  to  acquaint  ftrangers,  into  whofe  hands  this  brief 
and  rapid  hiftory  may  fall,  that  among  us  was  fold  the  exclufive  right 
of  cxercifing  fuch  aud  fuch  profeftions,  and  that  this  right  became  a 
liile.  Patents  were  made  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  peruke- 
maker,  of  a  coal-meter,  of  a  fearcher  of  hogs  tongues  ;  and  thefe 
callings  became  exclufive ;  they  were  termed  privileges.  The  rich 
purchafed  them  as  a  fpeculation,  and  fold  them  to  advantage.  A 
certain  financier  had  in  his  port-folio  thirty  patents  for  peruke* 
makers,  which  were  bought  ^of  him  at  a  high  price  by  perfons 
dwelling  in  the  remoteft  provinces.  Bifides  that,  this  low  kind  of 
peculation  changed  the  charadler  of  a  people,  where  every  thing, 
even  to  honour,  was  become  venal ;  thefe  new-created  offices  were  all 
fo  many  indired  taxes,  for  the  purchafer  never  failed  to  make  the 
public  reimburfe  him.  It  was  injurious  to  induftry,  fince,  in  order 
to  exercife  a  pnTeflion,  it  was  not  neceflary  to  have  talents  for  it,, but 
to  be  rich  already,  or  to  borrow  in  order  to  become  rich.  In  fine,  it 
was  an  additional  burthen  to  the  ftatCf  which  payed  the  falary  or  the 
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intCTtft  of  office  that  was  fold.  The  number  of  them  was  cnor- 
aious.  A  perlon  who  was  employed  to  count  them,  and  who  grew 
weary  of  the  tafle,  ventured  to  eiUmate  them  at  above  three  hundred 
tkouiandr  Another  calculated,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  two  centuries^ 
the  people  had  been  burthened  with  mere  than  an  hundred  millions 
of  new  taxes,  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  the  intereft  of  thofc 
offices.  This  was  evident  when  the  Condituting  Aflembly,  always 
cutting  deep,  and  deftroying  each  abufe  at  the  root,  decreed  the  re- 
imburlement  of.  offices.  Every  day  new  patents  were  fecn  ilarting 
from  obfcuriiy,  and  it  was  feen  that  it  would  prove  impoffible  to  li¬ 
quidate  them,  except  in  the  courfe  of  time/ 

The  obftacles  in  the  way  of  a  reform  in  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  were  truly  formidable*  M.  Rabaud  fays  that 

«  By  the  long  duration  and  the  accumulation  of  abufes,  there  was 
formed  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  a  fecond  nation,  particular  and  pri¬ 
vileged  ;  it  was  a  confederacy  of  all  thofc  whofe  life  and  cxiftence  de¬ 
pended  on  the  abufes.  This  new  nation  lived  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
old  one.  But  its  inevitable  coalition  obftrufted  every  project  of  re¬ 
formation  ;  the  minifter  who  ffiould  have  attempted  it  would  have 
been  foon  difplaced.  M:  Turgot,  who  wiftjed  to  do  Jt  all  at  once^ 
was  decried,  and  obliged  to  retire.  M.  Neckar  defired  to  take  his 
time  and  work  infenfibly ;  but  a  peaceful  adminiftration  of  fifty  years,, 
without  wars,  and  without  wants,  would  have  proved  infufficient  for 
the  undertaking.  So  prodigious  an  attempt  was  above  the  means 
and  abilities  of  any  fingle  perfon ;  nothing  but  the  entire  nationr 
could  be  equal  to  a  deed  fo  Md ;  and  we  have  all  feen  what  dangers 
were  incurred  by  the  Conftituting  AlTembly,  and  by  the  public  in* 
terefis  in  fo  awful  and  alarming  a  fhock.  In  fadf,  what  an  aftonifli- 
ing  combination  would  a  minifier,  nay  a  monarch,  have  had  to  com¬ 
bat!  Sixty  thoufand  nobles,  poiTefTed  of  all  the  connexions. of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  and  that  hoft  of  dependents  which  was  fed  them  : 
thofe  of  the  military  profeffion  all  noble,  or,  what  is  worfe,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  nobility ;  a  hundred  thoufand  privileged  perfons,  all  leagued 
to  fepport  their  prerogative  of  not  paying  luch  or  fuch  an  import  ; 
two  hundred  thoufend  prierts,  very  unequal  indeed  as  to  income,  but 
all  united  in  one  common  fyrtem,  all  forming  but  one  whole;  diredt- 
ing  at  their  pleafure  the  women  and  the  rabble,  and  accurtomed  for 
a  ^oufand  years  to  govern  the  empire  by  opinion  and  by  prejudices; 
fixty  thoufand  perfons  leading  a  monaftic  life,  and  many  of  whom 
(tiB. powerfully  influence  that  world  which  they  had  made  a  folema 
vow  to  renounce ;  the  farmers  general,  all  the  agents  of  the  revenue^ 
with  their  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  that  multitude  of  perfons 
in  office,  even  in  the  mort  inconiiderable  towns,  and  their  families 
and  their  friends ;  finally,  all  thofe  belonging  to  the  long  robe,  thofe 
parliaments,  rivals  of  kiogs,  that  is  to  fay,  of  their  power,  proteA- 
ing  or  facrificiog  the  people  for  their  own  aggramlifement,  and  who 
fiwm  being  judges  afpired  to  become  legiflators;  the  inferior  courts, 
which  were  in  fubordination  to  the  parliaments ;  and  that  fwarm  of 
pra^rtitioAcrs,  who,  all  taken  together^  levied  a  tax  lipoa  the  kingdom 
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which  the  imagination  is  afraid  to  calculate.  This  formidable  mafs 
of  men  was  in  poflcffion  of  all  France ;  they  held  her  by  a  thoufand 
chains ;  they  formed,  in  a  body,  what  was  called  la  haute  nation ;  and 
all  the  rell  was  the  people.  Thefe  are  the  perfons  whom  we  have 
fince  feen  uniting  their. voices  and  their  clamours  again  ft  the  National 
AlTembly,  becaufe  with  a  refolution  and  courage  unexampled,  it 
hath  fupprefted  all  the  abufes  on  which  they  depended  for  their 
cxillence/ 

After  reading  thefe  paragraphs  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at' 
the  violent  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  French  revolution, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  we  fee  here  the  caufe  of 
that  implacable  enmity  to  the  new  order  of  things  by  multitudes 
of  Frenchmen,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  Our 
author  is  likewife  of  opinion  that  many  of- the  excefles  com¬ 
mitted  in  France,  during  the  fitting  of  the  Conftituent  Aflem- 
bly,  arofe  folely  from  them,  and  were  fomented  by  their  infti- 
gation  and  influence.  He  does  not  extol  .the  conftitution  fo 
highly  as  many  of  his*  countrymen ;  but.  he  thinks  that,  con- 
fidering  the  conftant  oppofition  that  Was  thrown  in  the  way  of 
every  meafure  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  it  is  the  beft;  that  it  was 
poflibic  for  them  to  make ;  and  that,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour 
to  demolifh  the  new-raifed  fabric,  it  will  ftand.  VVith  refpeef 
to  the  profpeft  that  France  prefented  to  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  during  the  fittiiig  of  the  Conftituent  Aflembly,  he  fays, 
‘  Common  obfervers  have  beheld  nothing  In  this  aftonifhing 
5  fpedtacle  but  men  combating  men  with  all  the  cruelty  of  civil 

*  rage,  and  paflions  contending  with  pailions.  But  the  en- 
^  lightened  of  every  country  have  eafily  perceived  that  ours  was 
^  the  caufe  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  they  looked  forward 
‘  with  anxious  hearts  to  the  final  ilTue  of  fuch  a  conteft.* 

I'o  this  hiftory  M.  Rabaud  has  fubjoined  fixty-thrce  political 
refleftions,  which,  he  fays,  prefented  themfcives  to  his  mind, 
but  which  the  brevity  and  rapidity  of  the  relation  would  not 
fufFcr  him  to  infert  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Some  pf  them  arc 
very  curious,  as  the  following  fp'ecimen  will  fhewi  the  juftnefs 

of  them  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine  : 

♦  ^ 

*  In  general,  a  new  truth  requires  thirty  years  at  Icaft  to  be  ella- 
blilhed  among  a  numerous  people,  when  that  people  is  calm  and  un- 
impaflioned.  Before  it  hath  rcfoiinded  feveral  times  in  every  ear, 
before  it  hath  roufed  the  indolent,  ftruck*  the  inattentive,  converted 
the  obftinate  and  the  fuperliirious,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  and  un- 
inafltcdhypocrify,  the  generation  hath  paifed  away*  But  in  extrapr- 
dinary  jundtores,  and  when  two  opinions  juftle,  that  which  is  the 
true  one  is  proclakned  fo  loudly  and  fo  forcibly,  that  it  makes  a  ra¬ 
pid  ptwrefs ;  it  is  ftrengthened  by  contradidlion,  and  propagated  by 
the  pa^ns ;  one  year  of  war  docs  more  for  its  fuccefs  than  a  century 
wo^ld  at  other  times. 
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»  It  happens  alfo,  that  as  a  truth  never  goes  alone,  but  Is  attended 
with  a  train  of  confequenecs,  contradiclion,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
(Irikcs  out  new  flifhes  of  light,  chUs  up  from  the  abyfs  of  darknefs 
truths  of  which  one  fhould  not  otherwife  have  thought  fo  foon ;  fo 
that  the  enemies  of  a  truth  find  ihemfelves  overwhelmed  with  a  throng 
of  auxiliaries,  who  effectually  pat  them  to  flight. 

•  It  is  poflible  that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  may  form  a  coalition 
againft  an  humble  page  of  writing ;  but  after  a  number  of  cannon 
(hots,  and  when  ihefe  potentates  have  deflroyed  three  cr  four  hu:  dr  d 
thoufenJ  men,  and  laid  wafte  twenty  countries,  it  will  not  be  the  Id's 
true  that  are  born  and  continue  free  and  equal%  as  to  thei>^  rights^ 
and  that  the  nation  is  the  fovereign  :  and  it  is  polfible  that  their  obfli- 
nacy  may  have  occafioned  the  difeovery  of  other  truths,  which,  but 
for  the  wrath  of  thofe  great  princes,  mankind  would  never  have 
thought  of. 

«  We  who  are  only  the  people,  but  who  pay  for  war  with  our  fub- 
ftance  and  with  our  blood,  will  not  ceafe  to  tell  kings,  that  to  them 
alone  wart  are  profitable ;  that  wars  are  the  amufement  of  princes, 
and  yield  pleafure  to  none  but  thofe  that  make  them;  that  the  true 
and  juft  conquefls  are  thofe  which  each  makes  at  home,  by  comfort- 
ingthe  pcafaniry,  by  promoting  agriculture,  by  multiplying  men  and 
the  other  produAions  of  nature:  mat  thus  alone  it  is  that  kings  may 
call  themfclves  the  image  of  God,  whofe  will  is  perpetually  direCled 
to  the  creation  of  new  beings.  If  kings  continue  to  fight  and  make 
as  kill  one  another  in  uniforms,  we  will  continue  to  write  and  fpeak, 
until  nations  (hall  be  cured  of  this  folly  ;  and,  (hould  kings  flill  per- 
fid,  we  will  go  to  the  field  of  battle,  we  will  write  our  petition  upon, 
aheap  of  dead  bodies,  with  the  blood  of  the  dying,  and  we.  will  caufe 
it  to  be  prefented  by  fifty  thoufand  widows,  and  a  hundred  thoufand 
orphans. 

•  The  hiftory  of  the  revolution  of  France  is  a  coUeClion  of  pro¬ 
phecies.^ 

Whether  M.  Rabaud  confiJers  thele  prophecies  as  now  ful¬ 
filling,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  prophets  in. 

I  France  did  not  underftand  the  interpretation  thereof.  The 
events  . that  have  taken  place  fince  the  Conftituent  AfTembly 
finiflied  its  labours,  are  known  to  all.  Time  alone  will  di(- 
cover  whether  the  new  conftitution,  prepared  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  people,  which  is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  is  to  govern  F'rance,  and 
the  republic  is  to  maintain  its  exiftence. 

From  the  Englilh  drefs  of  M.  Rabaud’s  work  we  fee  that  a 
^onfiderable  degree  of  juftice  is  done  to  the  original,  which  is 
|emarkably  elegant.  Gallicifms  very  frequently  appear.  .  One. 

of  them  wc  particularly  noticed,  and  recommend  to  the  ♦ 
ttention  of  Mr.  White.  Wnen  we  deferibe  events  that  have 
jken  place,  we,  unlels  in  fomc  peculiar  inftances,  always  uG: 
hepaft  tenfe  of  verbs;  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  ufe  the 
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prcfent  tcnfc.  When  a  tranflator  continues  in  his'Englifh  ver- 
fion  the  fame  tcnfc  that  was  in  the  original  French,  we  feel  a 
deviation  from  the  genius  of  our  language.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  is  very  well  tranflated.  The  notes,  by  the  editor,  might 
have  been  fpared. 


Art.  XII.  Confidcrations  on  the  prefent  and  future  State  of 
France.  By  M.  de  Calonncy  Mtnijier  of  State.  Tranjlated  from 
the  French,  pp.  508.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Evans.  London, 

1791- 


AT  the  time  when  M.  de  Calonne  wrote  thefe  Confiderations, 
France,  though  bleeding  with  the  recent  wounds  of  its 
monarchy,  had  not  yet  experienced  thofe  public  convulfions 
which  ufually  accompany  any  great  revolution  in  government; 
and  if  it  feemed  not  to  have  acquired  a  permanent  conftitution, 
it  at  leaft  enjoyed,  under  its  tranlient  form  of  rule,  an  exemption 
from  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  But  this  portentous  calm  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  the  llorms  of  fa6lion  \  and  liberty,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  objeft  of  the  nation,  is  now  only  to  be  traced  in  the  ex- 
cefles.of  unbounded  liccntloufnefs.  It  would  be  a  fuperfluous 
undertaking  to  delineate  the  ftate  of  France,  as  deferibed  by 
M.de  Calonne  in  the  year  1791;  thebafelefs  fabric  has  vanilhed; 
nor  can  any  opinion  be  formed  with  greater  certainty  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  than  that  its  devoted  republic  will  expire,  unregretted, 
amidft  the  general  difeontent  of  the  nation,  and  the  violence  of 
civil  difeord. 

The  prefent  work  is  introduced  with  the  following  ex¬ 
ordium  : 


•  Ever  iince  that  memorable  day  on  which  the  Aflcmbly  convened 
to  reftore  life  and  vigour  to  the  kingdom  of  France  for  the  firft 
time,  I  have  attentively  follow'ed  its  deliberations,  and  never  ceafed 
to  accompany  them  with  my  fincercft  wiflies  for  their  fuccefs,  until  it 
became  impoflible  for  me  to  hope  that  they  could  terminate  in  any 
real  good,  I  was  alarmed  when  I  perceived  that,  in  (lead  of  labour¬ 
ing  to  reform  and  perfed,  the  reprefen tatives  of  the  nation  imagined 
they  were  appointed  to  deilroy  and  new  create  every  thing,  that  they 
overturned  the  edifice,  the  foundation  of  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
llrcngthen ;  and  that,  when  delegated  only  to  amputate  the  cor¬ 
rupted  parts,  they  hewed  in  pieces  the  whole  body.  1  faid  to  my- 
felf.  Is  it  poflible  that  men  Ihould  be  found  fo  fimple,  and  fo  rafti,  as 
entirely  to  overturn  a  conftitution  under  which  an  empire  has  grown 
old  with  glory  ?  Can  they  be  fo  little  verfed  in  political  fcience,  as 
not  to  know  that  governments  are  formed  and  completed  by  timcij 
but  that  they  cannot  be  created  at  once  ? 

4.  '  Could;] 
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*  Could  I  afterwards  refrain  from  feeling  that  indigratlon  which 
h^s  incrcafed  from  day  to  day  in  proportion  as  the  progrefs  of  this 
dcltruftive  mania  has  (hewn,  that  what  ought  to  effed  the  happinefs 
of  my  country  has  become  the  caufe  of  its  ruin  ;  that  a  door  has  been 
opened  to  every  crime  and  every  mifehief ;  that  thoulands  of  citizens 
have  been  opprefTed,  without  procuring  relief  to  the  people ;  and  that 
the  benefadions  of  the  king,  turned  againft  himfelf,  have  only  been 
repaid  by  fuch  an  excefs  of  ingratitude,  that  he  has  at  length  been 
ignominioufly  deprived  of  his  crown  ? 

'  Long  have  1  endeavoured  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  thofc  who  have 
fuffered  the  impetuofity  of  their  ardent  cnthufiafm  for  liberty  to  hurry 
them  beyond  their  aim,  would  foon  fee  the  necefTity  of  meafuring 
back  the  fteps  they  had  taken,  as  the  lion  returns  on  his  prey,  which 
he  always  overleaps  at  the  firft  bound.  But  fince  a  violence  which 
fpurns  at  all  reftraint  has  fuccefBvely  thrown  down  every  boundary, 
and  proceeded  to  the  laft  extravagance  of  a  fyftem  too  effentially  vi¬ 
cious  to  admit  a  hope  of  any  amendment,  1  have  felt,  in  the  moft 
forcible  manner,  the  necefTity  of  a  fpeedy  remedy;  I  have  fought  to 
,  difeover  that  which  would  occafion  the  lealt  convulfion  ;  and  the  fame 
feniiment  which  has  impelled  me  to  feek  it,  has  impofed  it  on  me  as 
a  duty  to  communicate  my  ideas.  1  do  not  difguife  to  myfelf  either 
the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  or  the  improbability  of  its  fuccefs ; 
but  when  our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  is  incumbent  on  each 
of  MS  to  endeavour  at  lea.ft  to  render  her  every  fervice  of  which  he  is 
capable;  and  at  fuch  a  time,  all  the  prudence  of  fear,  and  all  the 
mi^efty  of  felf-love,  ought  to  give  way  to  the  obligation  we  are 
under  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  that  may  poiCbly  be  attended 
with  utility.* 


|o  my- 
(h,aJ 

rowti 
ce, 
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The  fubjefts  of  which  this  author  treats  are :  the  finances  ; 
the  confiitutional  decrees  ;  the  form  of  government;  orders  and 
intermediate  ranks ;  right  of  making  war  and  peace ;  liberty ; 
property;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice;  eleAoral  affemblies ; 
and  ftatement  of  what  is  to  bejdefired.  On  each  of  thofe  heads 
M.  de  Calonne  delivers  his  fentiments  with  that  freedom  which 
becomes  a  writer  when  deliberating  on  the  moft  important  in- 
terefts  of  his  country;  and  with  that  degree  uf  information  and 
^')olitical  knowledge  which  qualified  him  for  the  high  department 
le  formerly  occupied  in  the  ftate.  If  the  frenzy  of  popular  illu- 
fion  could  be  diflipated  by  the  force  of  cool  argument,  France 
lad,  before  this  time,  been  reclaimed  by  the  efforts  of  M.  de 
"alonne  and  M.  Neckar;  but  amidft ‘the  party  violence  of  a 
kw,  and  the  ehthufiafm  of  numbers,  the  voice  of  rcafon  is  ex- 
bnguifhed;  until  irrefiftible  force  from  abroad,  and  tyranny 
from  within,  (hall  ultimately  awaken  the  nation  to  a  fenle  of  its 
^wn  folly. 
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Art.  XIII.  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers  from  j  /j 
101,000,  a//et  of  the  Sines  and  Tangents  to  every  Second  of  the 
^ladrant.  By  ATuhael  Taylor^  Author  of  the  Scxageftmal  Ta-  \ 
hUi  iiith  a  Preface  and  Precepts  for  the  Explanation  andUfe  I 
.  of  the  fame^  by  Ntvi!  Majkelyne^  F.  R.S.  Ajironomcr  Royal, 
pp:  400.  Royal  4to.  Four  Guineas  in  Sheets.  Wingrave. 
London,  1792. 

^  I 

rp'HE  invention  of  logarithms  is  defervedly  eftcemed  one  of 
the  greateft  and  happieft  efforts  of  human  genius.  Like 
that  of  printing,  it  forms  a  very  exalted  ftep  in  the  intcllec- 
tual  progrefs  of  the  fpecies.  Like  that  art,  too,  it  was  obtained 
not  by  gradual  advances,  but  by  the  bold  excurfion  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  mind.  The  analogy  extends  even  farther.  Printing 
was,  in  thirty  years,  carried  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  perfedionj 
in  an  equal  fpace  of  time  the  logarithmic  tables  were  completed, 
and  with  fuch  accuracy  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  im- 
provements  afterwards  made  in  the  computation  of  them,  it  was 
found  unnecefl'ary  to  fubjeft  them  to  revifion.  The  only  alter¬ 
ation  introduced  is  in  the  form  of  thefe  tables,  which  has  been 
rendered  more  commodious.  When  the  trigonometrical  lines 
were  firfl  calculated,  the  divifion  of  the  arcs  into  degrees  and 
minutes  was  fufficieht  for  every  common  purpofe.  But  the 
aftonilhing  accuracy  with  which  mathematical  inftruments  are 
how  executed  demands  much  nicer  operations.  The  imper- 
fe£lion  of  the  tables  muft  be  fupplied  by  proportional  parts  or 
interpolations,  which  are  troublefome  and  tedious.  Thepre- 
fent  work  is  therefore  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  aftronomer 
and  navigator,  and  will  greatly  expedite  their  calculations. 

The  author  was  exceedingly,  well  qualified  for  the- talk.  He 
had  been  many  years  employed  as  computer  of  the  nautical  al¬ 
manac,  and  was  very  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  and  accuracy 
in  calculation.  Of  his  enthufiafm  in  that  occupation  we  meet 
with  a  fingular  inftance :  his  fon  appears  in  the  lift  of  fub- 
'feribers;  his  name  John  Napier  Henry  Briggs  Michael  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  impofing  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  paid  a  compliment  10 
the  memory  of  the  two  great  perfonages  who  invented  and  im¬ 
proved  the  logarithmic. fyftem.  The  tables  now  prefentedto 
the  public  were  printed  under  the  infpedlion  of  the  author,  who 
beftowed  infinite  pains  in  revifing  the  proofs.  Unfortunately 
he  died  when  the  laft  flieet  was  at  the  prefs.  This,  hov/ever, 
was  carefully  corre£ked  by  Dr.  Maflcelyne.  The  Aftronomer 
Royal  has  likewife  prefixed  upwards  of  fixty  pages  of  valuable 
matter.  He  has  given  a  neat  account  of  the  nature,  properti^ 
and  application^  of  logarithms  to  arithmetical  queftions,  witiwoc 
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full  inftruftions  for  ufing  Mr.  Taylor’s  tables.  He  has  (hewn 
l^ow  to  obviate  the  errors  to  which  trigonometrical  calculation 
is  liable  when  the  tabular  differences  of  the  fines  become  very 
fmall  ’•  he  has  treated  at  large  of  the  general  properties  of  plane 
jnd  fphcrical  triangles,  and  of  the  folutions  of  the  different 
cafes;  and  for  greater  perfpicuity  he  has  given  pradical  rules 
adapted  to  Mr;  Taylor’s  logarithmic' tables.  Fifteen  curious 
problems  are  added,  of  which  the  folutions  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  angular  calculus.  He  (hews  how  to  find  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  fum  and  difference  of  two  numbers,  and  of  the 
fquare  roots  of  thefe;  to  folve  quadratic  and  cubic  equations, 
and  extract  the  roots  of  the  impoffiblc  binomial ;  and  to  calcu«> 
late  the  height  of  mountains  from  barometrical  obfervations. 
He  gives  a  formula  for  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  a  celcftial  objeft  from  its  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  and 
the  reverfe.  In  the  latt  pl2ce,  he  has  given  a  new  and  eafy  rule 
for  afeertaining  the  true  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or 
ftar  from  apparent  altitudes  and  diftance ;  the  fundamental 
problem  in  finding  longitude  at  fea.  .  . 


Art.  XIV.  Travels  through  the  Rhatian  Alps  in  the  Year  1786. 
From  Italy  to  Germany  through  Tyrol.  By  Albanis  Beaumont^  in 
tin  Service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  IVork  is  ernamented 
with  Ten  lurge  A^ua-'l inta  Engravings^  from  original  Defignsy  by 
the  Author^  relative  to  the  pUlurefque  Beauties  of  the  tnojl  inte» 
r^ing  Tiews.  pp.  82.  Large  Folio.  2I.  2S.  boards.  Eger- 
tons.  London,  1792. 
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1 

^HIS  work  commences  with  general  obfervations  on  the 
^  origin  and  form  of  government  of  the  city  of  Venice,  from 
which  place  the  author  took  his  departure  on  the  26th  of  May, 
foon  after  the  celebration  of  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  the 
Doge  efpoufes  the  fea.  The  city  of  Venice  attradls  the  attention 
of  every  traveller,  not  only  by  its  wonderful  fituation,  but  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  buildings  and  palaces.  Without  de¬ 
tailing  the  hiftorical  account  of  this  republic,  which  is  continued 
by  the  author  through  fcveral  pages,  we  (hall  reftricl  burfelves 
[to  fuch  circumft*»nces  as  have  been  generally  omitted  by  preced¬ 
ing  travellers. 

.Mr.  Beaumont  obferves,  that  the  geologift  will  find  many 
worthy  of  his  attention,  in  examining  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  the  gulf  of  Triefte.  He 
Will  perceive,  along  the  whole  extent  of  that  coaft,  and  for  five 
ot  fix  miles  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  that  there  are 
^Qcroachments  made  in  the  fea  by  a  quantity  of  earth,  pebbles, 
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and  gravel,  which  have  been  carried,  in  thq  courfc  of  fcveral 
centuries,  by  the’moft  confiderable  rivers  of  Italy,  which  dif- 
chargc  themfelves  in  the  gulfi  and  may  in  time  fill  up  the  la. 
gunes.  Thefc  rivers,  the  author  fuppofes  with  probability,  have 
alfo  been  the  original  caufc  of  the  land-bai)k>  called  Lido,  which 
is  about  forty  miles  in  extent,  and  nearly  feparates  Venice  from 
the  gulf. 

Mr.  Beaumont  having  a  curiofity  to  afcertajn  the  different 
ftrata  of  the  earth,  he  was  let  down  into  a  pit  which  they  were 
digging  between  Lizza  Fuflina  and  Oriago.  He  remarked 
t’lat  the  ftrata  inclined  towards  the  fca,  forming  an  angle  of 
fifteen  degrees  and  a  half.  He  reckoned,  fifteen  perfetSlly  dif.  | 
tinfl,  and  was  convinced  that  they  were  formed  of  the  different 
decompofitions  of  the  primitive  and  fecondary  mountains,  and 
tiat  the  fcdiinents  were  not  placed  according  to  their  gravity; 
for  there  were  ftrata  compofed  of  fmall  ftones,  called  Gallet, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  granite,  quartz,  fchift,  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  calcareous  ftone,  forming  a  bed  at  two  thirds  of  the 
height  of  the  pit,  thirteen  inches  in  ihickncfs,  entirely  fup- 
ported  by  different  ftrata  of  fand.  The  grain  of  one  of  them 
W’as  particularly  fine,  mixed  with  particles  of  mica  and  granite, 
intermixed  with  maritime  and  flu  viatic  fhells,  which  formed  the 
feventh  ttiatiim,  and  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  fea  formerly  over¬ 
flowed  that  countrv.  But  as  the  vegetable  earth  'v/as  nearly 
eleven  inches  in  thicknefs,  it  may  juftiy  be  fuppofed  to  have 
remained  in  its  prefent  ftate  for  many  centuries.  It  is  to  be 
wiihed  that  fuch  obfervations  could  be  followed  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy,  in  feveral  places  round  the  coaft,  as  it  would 
be  of  infinite  fervice  in  the  ftudy  of  geology. 

On  the  north  of  Venice  are  fituated  the  Rhnetian  Alps,  which 
lofe  themfelves  amon^  the  chain  of  mountains  that  crofs  the 
country  of  the  Grifons.  Oppofite,  and  in  a  direct  line,  are 
thofe  of  Friuli,  whofe  fummits  are  alw’ays  covered  with  fiiovv: 
they  join  thofe  of  Carniola  and  Iftria,  which  appear  loft  in  the 
horizon.  That  vaft  chain  of  mountains,  near  one  hundred 
leagues  in  extent,  is,  ncverthelefs,  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  Alps, 
and  not  much  known  by  our  naturalifts,  thougli  wortJiy  of  be- 
•  ing  inveftigated. 

On  leaving  Lizza  Fuflina,  the  traveller  was  towed  up  the 
river  Brcnta  to  Padua.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  beautiful, 
affording  the  mofb  plcafing  and  intcrefting  views.  '  Sometimes 
it  is  feen  meandring  acrofs  fertile  and  extenfiva  meadows,  ena¬ 
melled  with  flowers,  and  covered  with  catile.  In  other  places 
it  appears  as  loft,  being  concealed  by  tufts  of  trees,  which  co¬ 
vered  it  from  fide  to  fide,  forming  a  delightful  arbour.  There 

are  alfo  interfperfed  feveral  beautiful  villas  and  rich  farms. 
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The  low  chain  of  the  Treverian  mountains,  viewed  from  the 
environs  of  Padua,  appear  as  if  placed  by  nature  to  relieve  the 
eye  from  a  continual  feene  of  the  frozen  fummits  of  the  Tri-» 
dentinae  Alps,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow.  The 
cifc£t,  our  author  obferves,  is  woiulcrfully  pleafing ;  for  the 
Treverian  mountains  being  not  only  cultivated,  but  wooded  to 
the  top,  conceal  by  thofe  means  the  bafe  of  the  retiring  moun¬ 
tains,  and  throw  over  them  that  equivocal  veil  in  which  the  eye 
fo  much  delights  ;  forming  a  contraft  fo  harmonioufly  blended, 
that,  on  a  fine  fummer^s  day,  it  exhibits  oiic  of  the  nioft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pidturefque  landfcapes  imaginable. 

The  city  of  Padua,  or  Patavium,  is  of  great  anCiejuItTj  and 
boaft's  an  origin  even  prior  to  that  of  Rome,  whom  (he  fre¬ 
quently  aflifted  in  the  wars  againft  the  Boii,  the  Senones,  and 
the  Cenomani.  This  place,  which  formerly  contained  two 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  can  fearedy  boaft  at  prefent  of 
more  than  forty  thoufand,  though  its  foil  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  healthy  and  fertile  in  all  Italy,  and  its  fituation  is  fo  well 
calculated  for  commerce,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Brenta  and 
Bacchiglione,  which  are  both  navigable. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  in  Europe,  and  was  alfo  eftcemed  one  of  the  beft. 
In  its  records  are  mentioned  at  one  time  upwards  of  ten  thou¬ 
fand  ftudents,  though  at  prefent  there  are  fcarcely  nine  hun¬ 
dred.  The  fame  number  of  profeflbrs  as  at  its  firft  inftitution, 
which  are  fixty,  and  moft  of  them  men  of  great  learning.  Its 
decline  is  therefore  attributed  to  the  wcakneis  of  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  police,  as  they  indulge  the  ftudents  in  uiv 
bridled  licentioufnefs,  which  is  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  info- 
lence,  ‘that  no  pcifon,  whether  inhabitant  or  ftrangcr,  can  with 
fafetv  venture  out  after  dufk. 

Abano,  which  is  only  five  miles  from  that  city,  is  doubtlefs 
the  fame  place  which  Pliny  names  Eontes  Patavini,  as  there  arc 
in  its  neighbourhood  feveral  hot  fprings,  of  different  qualiticf, 
the  greater  part  fulphurated,  and  reforted  to  for  various  com¬ 
plaints.  The  heat  of  fome  of  thofe  fprings  is  fo  great  as  to 
raife  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  in  general,  to  no  degrees.  At 
firft  our  author,  not  meeting  with  any  bafalter,  or  other  vol¬ 
canic  produftion,  aferibed  the  heat  of  thefe  waters  entirely  to 
the  decompofition  of  Tome  pyrites,  occafioned  by  the  moifture 
which  mull  naturally  filtrate  in  abundance  through  the  pores  of 

lapis  tnolar is  y  but,  in  the  profccution  of  his  rcfearchcs,  he 
was  fatisfied  that  the  country  had  formerly  contained  volcanos, 
as  moft  of  the  fummits  of  thofe  hills  arc  formed  of  vclJanic 
productions. 
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We  arc  under  the  neceffity  of  being  concife  in  our  account  of  I 
thcfc  I  ravels,  as  the  places  which  the  author  vifitcd  have  moftly  I 
been  defcribed  by  other  writers,  though,  we  think,  neither  fo  ac-  I 
curatcly  nor  completely  as  by  Mr.  Beaumont.  I 

Monte  Summano,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza,  merits  I 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  there  .being  many  curious  plants  I 
and  medals  found  on  it,  bcfides  fcveral  other  relics  of  antiquity.  I 
It  is  the  received  opinion,  that  formerly  on  that  mount  there 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Pluto.  The  famous. cave  of  Cuftoza  | 
inulb  not  be  pafTedover:  it  is  nearly  four  thoufarid  feet  long, 
three  thoufand  broad,  and  almoft  three  miles  in  circumference. 
The  roof  of  this  irnmcnfe  cave  is  fupported  by  one  thoufand  I 
hug««  pillars,  cut  out  of  the  quarry,  of  three  perches  fquare.  I 
Many  wonderful  ftories  are  told  of  this  cavern ;  but  it  is  only  I 
the  remains  of  a  quarry  left  from  the  digging  of  ftone,  which  I 
had  been  employed  in  the  ancient  buildings  of  Padua  and  I 
Vicenza.  I 

The  places  next  in  the  author’s  rout  are  Verona,  Trent,  I 
Botzen,  Brixen,  and  Sterzing,  &c.  The  author,  with  great 
fatigue,  travelled  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  Stuben,  where  the 
torrent  Pflcrfch  flows  rapidly  from  beneath  a  cavern  of  ice,  form¬ 
ing  nearly  half  an  elliptical  figure;  the  entrance  being  nineteen 
feet  wide,  and  the  height  thirty.  The  pyramids  of  ice  which 
furrounded  the  cave,  were  upwrards  of  fifty  feet  high,  rifing 
majeftically  one  behind  the  other,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  glacier,  which  is  250  feet 
above  the  fource  of  the  torrent.  T  he  traveller  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  much  greater  height,  but  the  cold  was  intolerable ; 
occafioned,  as  he  fuppofes,  by  the  great  quantities  of  ice,  which 
abound  more  in  the  Rhaetian  than  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  He 
could  neither  difeover  plants,  (hrubs,  animals,  or  infedls,  except 
two  butterflies,  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  him  to  judge  of 
their  fpecies. 

The  author,  proceeding  through  Tyrol,  reaches  Infpruch,  and 
afterwards  arrives  at  FuiTen,  in  Swabia,  which  terminates  the 
narrative. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  brief  account  of  thefe  Travels  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  that  they  contain  much  intcrefting  deferip- 
tipn,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  judicious  obfervations  on  the  places 
through  which  the  author  pafled.  But  what  claims  no  lefs  at¬ 
tention  is,  the  uncommon  magnificence  of  the  work,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  pidlurefque  engravings,  which  are  executed  upon 
a  fcale  far  beyond  the  ufiial  proportion  in  produdllons  of  this 
kind* 
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Art.  XV.  Archaologia\  or^  Mifcellaneous  Tracis  relating  to 
tiquity.  Publijhed  h)  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vo¬ 
lume  X.  pp.  502.  4to.  il.  IS.  White.  London,  1792, 

IN  a  work  like  the  prcfcnt,  in  which  every  author  pays  his 
club,  and  contributes  to  the  entertainment,  we  muft  ex|>ecl 
a  great  diveriity,  and  a  confidcrable  difference  in  the  difhes. 
Some  will  be  ftrong  and  fubftantial,  a  lirloin  of  beef,  or  a  fad* 
die  of  mutton.  Others  will  be  elegant  and  delicate,  an  ortolan 
ora  bcccafico.  And  others  again  will  be  light  and  petty,  a  fyl- 
labub,  a  jelly,  or  an  icederum.  With  fuch  a  full-furniihed  ta¬ 
ble  before  us,  on  which  (hall  we  begin  firlt?  We  are  in  fomc 
meafure  precluded  from  the  difcretion  of  choofing,  by  the  very 
order  in  w’hich  the  difhes  are  arranged.  We  mull  notice  them 
all,  but  wc  will  feaft  only  upon  fuch  as  are  moft  agreeable  to 
our  tafle. 

I.  Obfervations  on  the  Situation  of  the  ancient  Portus  Iccius.  By 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyonj  F.  A.  S, 

The  defign  of  this  effay  is  to  do  what  has  been  done  repeat¬ 
edly  before,  to  fix  the  celebrated  harbour  of  Caefar’s  at  Bou¬ 
logne.  Here  Cluver,  Scaliger,  Berger,  Sanf  m,  Semner,  and 
Gibfon,  have  equally  fixed  it.  Nor  does  Mr.  Lyon  add  one 
prain  in  the  fcale  to  the  weight  of  their  teftimony.  His  efi'ay 
IS  loofely  written,  and  feebly  directed,  the  effort  of  a  mind  loll 
in  its  own  indiflindnefs  of  ideas,  and  only  firrving  to  perplex  his 
reader’s.  We  fay  not  thisj  from  any  difrefpedl  to  Mr.  Lyon, 
who  has  fometimes  inftrudted  and  frequently  pleafed  us ;  but  10 
dojufticeto  antiquarian  literature  in  general,  and  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  fuch  flimfy  differtations  again.  We  have  not 
time  to  anfwer  this  difl'ertation  on  the  main  point,  or  we  coiild 
(we  are  perfuaded)  eftedtually  refute  it.  We  can  only  ftop  ter 
point  out  two  or  three  errors  in  it,  that  are  very  grofs.  *  If  I 
‘  may  be  indulged  in  a  conjedlure,’  fays  Mr.  Lyon,  ‘  I  think 
*  the  refort  of  many  of  thofe  who  came  to  Whitfan,  was  entirely 
*  owing  to  Louis  the  Young  [he  means,  Lewis  the  Younger]y  King 
‘  of  France,  embarking  at  it,  when  he  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to' 
^  ‘  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  praying  on  his  paffage,  that  there 
f  *  might  not  be  aiw  perlbn  ftiipwrecked  between  the  two  ports 
‘  [ Whitfand  and  Dover].  In  an  age  of  fuperftition  and  igno¬ 
rance,  the  prayer  of  this  king  might  be  thought  fufEcient,  to 
place  the  paffage  under  the  protedlion  of  the  faint,  and  the 
*  monks  might  favour  the  impofition.’  This  is  faid  in  all  the 
wcaknefs  of  popular  prejudice.  A  ftroke  at  a  monk,  or  a  gibe 
I  «pon  a  faintj  are  the  falhionable  fcafonings  of  vulgar  humour. 
I  •  And 
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And  wc  need  only  add,  that  Du  Frcfnc.  has  (hewn  the  pafTage 
between  Witfand  and  Dover,  to  have  been  the  ordinary  courib 
fomi  hundreds  of  years  before  the  prayer  was  uttered.  His  fir  ft 
proof  is  as  early  as  about  A.D.  566,  his  next  is  in  933,  five 
others  come  prior  to  the  conqueft,  and  thirteen  more  I'uccccd 
prior  to  the  prayer  of  Lewis  So  negligently  has  Mr.  Lyon 
read,  or  fo  inattentively  has  he  thought,  upon  the  fubjeft  !  ‘  Is 
‘  there  any  place  on  the  continent,^  he  afks  at  the  clofe,  ‘  fo 
^  likely  to  have  been  the  Portus  Iccius  of  Julius  Csefar,  as  the 
•’  valley  at  Boulogne  ?  As  he  failed  from  the  very  beft  port  in 
‘  the  province,  it  would  be  a  reie6Uon  on  thofe  who  came  after 

*  him,  to  fuppofe  they  failed  from*  a  w'orfe.’  With  fuch  a  whipt 
fyllabub  are  we  here  treated,  the  Irifhman’s  huge  nothing!  ‘  That 
‘  they  did  not  fail*  from  a  worfe,  ‘  is  very  certain  by  the  roads 

*  and  the^  works  [he  means,  only  the  roads]  of  the  Romans, 

*  terminating  at  Boulogne — ;  neither  have  I  read  of  any  being  yet 
‘  difeovered  to  the  ealtward  of  it.*  The  management  of  this 
concluding  argument,  is  ftriking..  Mr.  Lyon  is  ‘  very  certain* 
at  firft,  but  at  laft  finks  into  a  reference  to  his  own  reading. 
The  fa£t  is,  that  both  Witfand  and  Boulogne  have  ‘  roads 

*  of  the  Romans,*  though  Mr.  Lyon  has  ‘  never  read*  of  any 
at  the  former.  ‘  Ncque  verum  eft,*  fays  Du  Frefne,  an  author 
whom  he  appears  to  have  read,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  re¬ 
membered,  ‘  vias  Romanorum  Bononicae  finiifle,  cum  aBononia 

*  ad  WilTandum  deducebantur ;  qua  ad  hoc  etiam  tempus  integree 

*  remanent^  vulgo  via Jl*ata  (xw^Jirata  de  Brunehaut  vocitataef.* 
But  enough  of  this.  Only  let  us  warn  the  reader,  that  either 
the  author  or  the  printer  have  disfigured  p'^olufenus  into  f^olujenfuSy 
Ambleteufe  into  Combldeufe^  and  Rutupis  into  Rutupia,  And, 
that  wc  may  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Lyon  in  as  much  good-hu¬ 
mour  as  we  can,  we  (hall  lay  one  paflage  before  our  readers  for 
their  information.  ‘  The  light-houfe  built  by  the  Romans  on 
S  the  hill  at  Dover,’  he  fays,  ‘  is  fiinilar  to  that  which  they 

*  built  at  Boulogne,  for  it  is  an  odlagon  without,  and  a  fquare 

*  within,  and  it  is  very  probable  they  were  both  creeled  within 
‘  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and  with  the  fame  kind  of  mate- 

*  rials.  But,  that  I  might  not  proceed  entirely  upon  conjec- 

*  turc,  I  employed  a  perfon  laft  fummer  to  examine  the  remain- 

*  ing  rubbifti  of  the  old  Pharos  at  Boulogne,  and  to  bring  me 
^  over  a  piece  or  two,  if  he  could  find  any  of  the  materials  left, 

*  like  what  I  gave  him  to  dirc<5t  his  fearch.  The  piece  he 


•  Caroli  Du  Frefne  Diftertatio  de  Poriu  Iccio,  publiftied  in  Latin 
with  other  works  by  Edmund  Gibfon,  Oxonii.  1694,  p.  106-112. 
4-  Gibfon, 
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brought  me,  and  which  I  have  in  my  *  ppfleflion,  is  what  the 
feflilifts  call  Tophus,  and  it  was  with  this  kind  of  petre- 
fe£lion  thj?  Romans  built  the  walls  of  the  light-houfe  in 
Dover  Caftle,  which  is  perhaps,  without  exception,  one  of 
the  oldeft  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  but  now  g<  ing  very  faft 
to  decay  for  want  of  a  liitle  repair,  which  might  preferve  it 
another  century.’ 

II,  Derbiejfeira  Rcmana.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ptgge* 

'  This  elTay,  with  the  barbarous  title  from  the  rude  Latinity  of 
the  law,  is  calculated  to  enumerate  all  the  Roman  remains  dif- 
covered  in  Derbyfhire ;  under  the  eight  heads,  of  lead,  roads, 
Ihtions,  camps,  urns,  coins,  inferiptions,  and  barrowsi.  It  ia 
therefore  a  table  of  reference,  to  former  difeoveries ;  rather  than 
an  account  of  any  new.  Yet  it  contains  fome  of  the  latter. 
The  whole,  however,  carries  little  light  of  information.  Nor 
does  one  ray  of  genius  dart  acrofs  the  whole.  We  have  even  a 
language  in  one  word  at  leaft,  as  rude  and  barbarous  as  the 
title.  ‘  Adhering  again  clofely  to  the  fubjedls,*  cries  the  au¬ 
thor,  *  I  (hall  not  excur  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the  county/ 
We  have  alfo  a  ftrange  gojftping  of  thought.  He  draws  up  his 
arguments  en  potencf^  and  then  he  forms  his  conclufions  en  der^ 
nur  liev^  thus:  ‘  whence  it  is  moft  evident’ — what — ?  *  that 
‘  this  tract  became  known  to  the  Romans,  very  foon  after  they  had 
^  gained  any  frttlement  in  the  ijland\  So,  a  little  before,  we  hear 
that  ‘  the  Romairs,  who  hrft  entered  this  quarter,  mixed  fwe 
‘  may  fuppofe)  with  the  natives,  /o  that  the  body  of  the  people* 
‘  confided  of  Britons  and  fome  few  Romans  intermingled’ 
‘  with  them.’ 

*  Hamlet.  There's  ne’er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But.  he’s  an  arrant. knave.  -  — 

‘  Hor.  There  needs  no  ghoft,  my  lord,  come  from  the. grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

*  Ham.  Why  right ;  you  are  i’the  right : 

And  fb,  without  more  circumllance  at  all, 

1  hold  it  fit^  that  we  Jloake  hands,  and  part. 

III.  Obfervaiions  on  Canterbury  Cathedral.  By  the  Rev.  Mrd 
Denne. 

This  is  defigned  partly  to  fet  right  ‘  Mr.  Ledwick,  in  his  in- 
‘  genious,  and  in  many,’  nq/h  o  periculo^rc^id  3,  few^  ‘  inftances 

*  fatisfa^lory  obfervations  upon  ancient  churches,  publifhed  in 

*  Archajologia,  Vol.  VilL’  and  reviewed  by  us  in  September 
1789,  &c. ;  and  partly  to  explain  fome  circumftances  in  the 
ftructure  of  the  cathedral.  T'he  diflertation  is  too  local  in  itfelf, 

requires 
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requires  too  ir.uch  of  local  knowledge,  and  refers  too  often  to 
former  writers  and  their  ideas,  without  expreffing  them,  to 
gratify  our  curiolity,  or  even  engage  our  attention.  We  fhall 
Iclect  the  only  pafTage,  that  ftrikes  upon  our  mind  at  all.  ‘  In 

*  the  appendix  to  the  fame  volume  of  Arch<eologia,  p.  445, 

^  Mr.  Barrington,  has  noticed  the  gloomii*efs  of  the  undercrott 
^  at  Canterbury,  and  offered  an  opinion  concerning  the  pur- 
‘  pofes,  for  which  this  and  fimilar  apartments  were  conffruded 
‘  in  churches.*  But  what  this  opuiion  is  Mr.  Dennc  never 
tells  us.  He  gives  us  his  own,  however,  fome  time  afterwards. 

*  We  are  informed,’  he  then  adds,  ‘  that  the  crypt  at  Canter- 
‘  bury  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  conreffionary  of  St.  Peter’s 

*  church  at  Rome.*  The  information  is  Edmer’s;  his  words 
are  thefe,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Denne  five  pages  before,  ‘  fubtus  erat 

*  ad  inffar  confejjionis  Sandi  Petri  fabricata;*  and  Mr.  Denne 
has  properly  rendered  the  main  term,  confejfvmary.  ^  And  from 

*  this  we  may  colltd  the  original  ufe  of  undercrofts,  and  from 
'  what  circumftance  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Con- 
^  feffionaries.  When  a  church  was  built  over  the  grave  of  a 

*  martyr  or  confeflbr,*  Mr.  Denne  meaning  plainly  one  and  the 
fame  charader,  and  not  defigning  to  diftinguifli  between  the 
confeflbr  and  the  martyr,  ‘  it  was  after  the  Greeks  termed  a 

*  martyry,^  and  after  the  Latins  a  cQnfeJJion'iry.  Thefe  names 

*  were  afterwards  adopted,  when  churches  w^fe  only  ereded  in 

*  memory  of  perfons  of  this  cl^ifs,*  that  is,  martyrs  \  ‘  and  when 
‘  it  became  a  pradice  to  preferve  and  venerate  their  relics,  and 

*  to  dedicate  altars  in  honour  of  them,  the  relics  were  placed 

*  near,  under,  or  within  the  altars.  Edmer  mentions  an  altar 

*  in  the  crypt  at  Canterbury,  in  which,  according  to  an  ancient 
^  tradition,  was  enclofed  the  head  of  St.  Furfeus,  founder  of  the 

*  monaftery  of  Burgh  Caftle  in  Suffolk,  about  the  year  630;* 
who,  however,  was  certainly  no  martyr  at  all  ^  !  So  in-confe- 
quential  is  this  gentleman’s  reafoning ! — ^  In  thefe  crypts  there 
‘  might,  in  general,  be  light  fufficient,  for  the  celebration  of  di- 

*  vine  rites;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  fuperftition  of  the 
^  age,  there  were  lamps  burning  at  the  feveral  altars.*  Thefe 
lamps,  however,  were  not  defigned  for  illumination,  but  reve¬ 
rence;  and  were  kept  burning  at  the  altars  of  the  church  above, 
and  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  The  real  caufe  of  the  prefent 
darknefs,  we  believe,  is  one  more  obvious  and  plain,  the  adual 
rifing  of  the  ground  in  the  cathedral  yard,  above  the  windows  of 
the  undercroft.  Even  Mr.  Denne,  however  inconfiftently,  has 
previoufly  fuggefted  this  rcafon.  ‘The  French  church,*  which 


•  Sec  B.dae^  Hift.  iii.  19.  Smith. 
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wc  know  to  be  in  the  undercroft,  ‘  is,  however,  lefs  lightfomc 
‘  than  it  was  formerly,  in  conlequcncc  of  the  ground  without 
«  it  being  confiderably  raifed/ 

IV.  ^ome  Obfervaiions  cn  the  Paintings  in  the  Window  of  Brere-^ 
ten  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ptgge.  •  ' 

Mr.  Brereton  in  Archae.  IX.  368 — 369,  had  exhibited  a  co¬ 
loured  drawing  cf  this  window,  and  prefented  a  Ihort  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  figftre  iii  it.'  He  had  faid  four  figures  reprefented 
the  four  perfons,  who  flew  I  homas  a  Becket;  had  given  their 
names  from  the  fcrolls  below  them  ;  had  alledged  a  fifth  figure 
in  the  center-compartment,  to  be  named  equally  on  a  fcroll  the 
martyr  Thomas;  and  had  noticed  three  figures  in  as  many  com¬ 
partments  above,  to  be  ‘  two  priefts,  and  between  them  a  figure 
‘  epifcopally  habited,  moft  probably  intended  for  Becket  him- 
‘  felf.’  Mr.  Pegge  now  comes  after  him,  finds  the  four 
perfons  to  be — what  Mr.  Brereton  has  made  them  ;  recites  tbeir 
names  and  the  inferiptions  from  him,  but  recites  them  inaccu¬ 
rately,  Tracig  for  Traciy  Aid  for  Hici\  Mertelius  for  Murtelius^ 
Figri  for  Fieri^  and  Centum  for  Centeno  \  refers  to  the  fcroll  un¬ 
der  Thomas,  as  if  it  had  never  been  noticed  before;  and  thinks 
the  middle  figure  above,  not  to  be  Becket,  but  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefe  at  the  time  of  making  the  window',  and  the  two  fide- 
figurcs  to  be  St.  Chad  the  patron  of  the  diocefe,  and  St.  Of- 
wald  the  patron  of  the  parifli.  In  this  mode  of  repeating  what 
has  been  faid  before,  and  appropriating  to  himfelf  what  belongs 
to  another,  does  an  author  exercife  the  arts  of  authorfhip,  and 
diflertations  are  multiplied,  to  no  poflible  ufe  or  benefit.  The 
only  points  which  are  Mr.  Pegge^s  own,  except  his  explanation, 
of  the  figures  in  the  upper  compartments,  are  thefe,  ‘  that  this 
^  wjndow,  reprefenting  the  tragical  end  of  Becket,  cannot  be^ 
^  fuppofed  to  rife  any  higher  than — the  canonization  of  that  faint, 
‘  A,D.  1172,’  DignusVindice  Nodus  \  and  that,  in  the  centre- 
figure  of  the  martyr  below,  ‘  b^  a  mbft  wonderful  incongruity, 
‘  repugnant  to  all  hiftory,  he  is  pourtrayed  with  his  fword  drawn,- 
*  and  clad  in  armour,*  when  the  incongruity  is  only  in  Mr. 
Pegge*s  mif-apprehenfion.  The  fcroll  below  fixes  the  military 
figure  decidedly  to  be  Thomas,  and  exhibits  him  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  lifcy  when  he  led  700  knights  into  the  field,  when 
‘  ipfemet  lorica  indutus  et  galea,*  juft  as  he  is  in  the  window, 
he  ftormed  three  caftles  at  the  head  of  his  men,  when  he  addi¬ 
tionally  enlifted  ‘  mille  ducentos  llipendicarios  milites,— quatuor 
‘  millio  fervientium,  per  unam  quadragenam,*  and  when  he  un- 
horfed  Engelram  de  Tria,  a  Freijch  knight,  with  his  own  h  md*. 

•  Hillorica?  Anglicanac  Scriptcres  Varif,  by  Sparke,  p.  22—23. 
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The  painter  exhibits  this  part  of  his  life,  juft  as  his  biographer 
docs*.  And  the  figure  in  the  fame  compartment  above,  a  bifiiop 
in  the  a£t  of  bicffing,  is  evidently  the  fame  Thomas, primate^ 
martyr^  and  faint.  Thus  does  one  ancient  painting  of  an  hifto- 
rical  nature,  like  fome  modern  paintings,  throw  oft*  the  reftraint 
of  confining  itfelf  to  a  fingle  point  of  time,  and  comprehend  fe. 
veral  points  in  fucceflion ! 

V  •  Further  Obfervations  on  Cara^ionium  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 
By  yohn  Cade^  Efq. 

*  Hot . O,  he’s  as  tedious 

As  is  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  wife, 

Worfc  than  a  fmoaky  houfe.  1  had  rather  live 
With  cheefe  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 

Than  feed  on  catti^  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 

In  any  fummer  houfe  in  Chriftendom. 

-  *  Molt.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 

Exceedingly  ^joell  ready  and  profited 
In  Jlrange  conceatmerUs. 

VI.  Deferiptiom  of  two  ancient  Manfion  Houfes  in  Northamp^ 
ionfhire  and  Dorfet.  By  Richard  Gough. 

Too  petty  for  publication  in  this  form,  and  much  too  petty 
for  our  criticifm ! 

VII.  ExtraHs  out  of  an  old  Book  relating  to  the  building  of  Louth 

Steeple j  and  repairing  the  Churchy  £? c.  from  about  the  Tear  1 500  or 
1501  1518.  Communicated  by  ^ir  Jofeph  Banks^  Bart.  P.  R.  S. 

VIII.  Account  of  the  ancient  Modes  of  Fortification  in  Scotland. 
By  Robert  Riddel.^  ifq.  F.  A.  S. 

The  title  promifes  more  than  the  work  performs.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  attradiive,  the  latter  is  not  repulfive,  and  yet  the  reader 
has  little  fatisfadion. 

[  To-be  continued.  ] 


Art.  XVI.  The  Natural  Hi flory  of  Birds \  containing  a  Variety 
of  FaSfs  fetched  from  feveral  Hritersy  and  intended  for  the  Amufe* 
ment  andJnJiruLiion  of  Children.  With  Copper-plates,  pp.  403. 
l2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1791* 

dcfign  of  this  publication  is  excellent..  Zoology  is  a 
ftudy  peculiarly  calculated  for  young  perfons ;  it  requires 
no  exertion  of  the  underftanding,  while  it  mingles  inftrudion 


•  Hiftoriae  Anglican*  Scriptores  Varii,  by  Sparkc,  p.  22—23. 
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with  entertainment.  It  ftores  the  mind  with  an  allemblage  of 
curious  and  ufeful  ideas,  and  prepares  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
more  arduous  fciences.  The  execution  of  the  prefent  work  is 
equally  entitled  to  our  commendation.  The  fele<3ion  of  mate* 
rials  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious,  and  conveyed  in  a  plain  ftylc^ 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  Pennant,  Latham,  Linnseus, 
and  particularly  Buffon,  have  been  confulted.  The  generic 
charafters  are  given  from  Linnaeus,  but  all  minute  deferiptions 
and  technical  terms  are  avoided.  Some  moral  reflexions  of  an  cafy 
nature  are  occafionally  introduced.  Humanity  is  particularly  in¬ 
culcated  ;  and  the  young  reader  is  taught  to  trace  the  marlcs  of 
goodnefs  and  defign  in  the  ftruXure  and  deftination  of  birds. 
The  work  is  in  general  accurate,  notwithftanding  a  few  mif- 
ukes.  For  inftance,  the  humming-bird  is  laid  to  inhabit  the 
Eaft-Indies  and  America,  whereas  that  brilliant  produXion  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  new  world.  Perhaps  the  compiler 
judged  wrong  in  following  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  which  is 
ii)  very  remote  from  the  fyftem  of  nature. 

The  engravings  are  mere  (ketches,  but  fufficient  to  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  objeXs  which  they  reprefent. 
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Art.  XVII.  Car  oil  a  Linne  PraleUiones  in  Or  dines  naturalet 
Plantarum* 

Art.  XVII.  Public  heSiures  on  the  natural  Orders  of  Plants* 
By  Charles  de  Linne ;  offered  to  the  Public  by  M*  Gifekcy  from 
bis  own  Annotations  and  thofe  of  M*  Fabrtcius.  8vo.  Ham- 
bourgh.  1792.  —  -  —  - 

^HE  fifty-eight  natural  orders,  a  flcetch  of  which  Linnaeus 

•  inferted  in  the  fixth  edition  of  his  Genera  Plantarumy  and. 
i  the  leXures  which,  in  1764,  he  gave  on  the  fame  fubjeX  to  a 
I  feleX  number  of  pupils,  fo  excited  the  attention  of  ProfefTor 
\  Gileke,  that  in  the  year  1771  he  made  a  journey  to  Upfal  to 
\  have  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  immortal  Swede  on  this 
,  new  arrangement  of  vegetables.  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  en- 
I  gage  Linnseus  to  return  to  the  leXures  he  had  formerly  given, 

I  and  to  add  fuch  new  difeoveries  as  had  any  connexion  with 
them,  as  well  as  the  refult  of  his  thoughts  on  a  fubjeX  which 
j  engaged  his  chief  attention  for  the  laft  years  of  his  life;  M. 
i  Gifeke's  concerns  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  Upfal  fo 
I  long  as  he  wlflicd.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to 

have 
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have  fomc  friends  whofe  curiofity  had  brought  them  on  the 
fame  errand,  and  who,  having*  diligently  attended  Linnaeus’s 
'lecture,  communicated  their  notes  td  M.  Gifeke,  Thus  the 
work  before  us  is  collcdled  partly  from  the  manufeript  of  the 
editor,  and  partly  from  that  of  Profeffor  Fabricius,  a  charafter 
equally  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  To  render  the 
publication  as  uleful  as  poffible,  M.  Gefeke  has  collected  all  the 
opinions  of  Linnaeus  which  are  fcattered  in  his  different  works, 
and  all  the  lights  which  fucceeding  difeoveries  have  added  on  the 
families  of  plants.  A  .  table,  ingenioufly  contrived  by  M. 
Gifcke,  exhibits,  at  a  (ingle  view,  the  appearances  of  thefe  fa- 
nuirrs,  their  connexions  and  di(fin£lions.  The  fruit  of  fome 
p.ilms,  hitherto. little  known,  are  well  delineated.  In  fhort, 
M.*  Gifekc  has  omitted  nothing  that  might  render  his  book  ufe- 
ful  to  the  lovers  of  botany. 


Art.  XVIII.  Caroli  a  Linne^  Genera  Plantarum  earumqut 
Chura6tereSy 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Genera  of  Plants  and  their  natural  CharaSIers^ 
according  to  the  Number^  Situation^  and  Protortion^  of  all  the 
Parts  f  FruSlijicition.  By  Charles  Linniy  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Stary  Firji  Phyjician  and  Botanijl  to  the  King  of  Swedeny  tfr. 
The  Eighth  Editiony  from  that  of  Reichardy  correSied  and  con- 
ftderabiy  augmented  by  John  Chrijiten  Daniel  Schrebevy  Aulic 
Counftilor  and  Phyjicion  to  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburghy  iAc* 
8vo.  Strafturgh.  1791. 

iN  this  work  Linnaeus  teaches  what  he  calls  the  natural  cha.. 
^  rafters  of  the  genera  of  plants.  The  claiTes  are  fixed  by  the 
number  and  fituation,  or  both,  of  the  {lamina^  or  male  parts  of 
the  fl  wer.  The  number  and  fituation  of  the  piftils  (the  fe¬ 
male  parts)  conffitute  the  orders,  or  fubdivilions,  of  theclafl'es* 
The  genera  are  determined  by  all  the  parts  of  fruftification, 
their  number,  form,  fituation,  and  proportion.  Thus  the  cha- 
rafters  of  Linnaeus  are  applicable  to  every  method  founded  or 
the  parts  of  fruftification  only..  This  is  the  advantage  of  his 
fyttem  over  ihofe  of  his  predecefTors,  and  (fill  preferves  his  ge¬ 
neric  divifions,  though  the  fyftem  is  changed. 

This  work  ihould  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  important 
of  Linnaeus^sr  By  it  we  learn,  that  before  he  publifhed  the  firft 
edition  of  i  737,  he  examined  the  charafters  of  8000  plants. 
Thofc  only  who  are  in  the  habit  of  bbferving  plants  with  accu¬ 
racy,  can  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  and 
what  muft  have  been  the  application  of  ' this  great  man  to  have 
accomplifhed  it  at  fuch  aa  advanced  agef  One  cannot 
7  ,  fufficiently 
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fafKciently  admire  the  exatSlnefs  with. which,  he  has  traced  and 
compared  fuch  a  number  of  plants,  and  the  juftnefs  and  preci«  . 
fion  of  that  aflemblage  of  terms  invented  to  exprefs  the  numer* 
ous  differences  of  form,  hgure,  and  Atuation,  in  fo.valf  a  va» 
ficty  of  objects# 

The  firft  edition  of  the  gtnera  contained  935 ;  the  fecond, 
publifhed  at  Stockholm  in  1764,  extended  the  number  to  I239» 
the  mant’JJa  increafed  it  1339.  But  this  laft  edition  is  fo.much 
enlarged,  as  to  amount  now, to  1769  getura.  As  many  plants 
are  daily  difcovered,  and  the  characters  of  others  arc  defcribed 
with  more  exaCfnefs,  it  became  M<  Schreber  to  enrich  this  edi¬ 
tion  in.thefe  two  points.  In  fad,  Ance  the  celebrated  Linnxus 
put  the  Ahifliing  ftroke  to  his  mantilla,  fcveral  botaniAs  have  v 
undertaken  long  voyages  to  diftant,  and  almoA  unknown  coun¬ 
tries  ;  their  difcoveries  have  been  difperfed,  and  conAgned  to 
their  particular  publications)  M.  Schreber  has  therefore  col¬ 
lected  the  additions  made  by  Linnxus,  Thunbere,  Jacquin, 
the  Forfters,  Murr^,  Pallas,  Aublet,  Sonnerat,  L’Herritier, 
Cavanilles,  Erhalt,  Forfkall,  Gaetner,  Molina,  Dombey,  Ruiz^ 
Lamarck,  Swartz^  Vahl,  Juffieii,  Walter,  Frafer,  Alton,  Sniith, 
and  Hedwig ;  fo  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  induftry  of  this 
profeffor  for  the  hiftory  of  the  prcfent  generic  treafures  of  botany, 
it  becomes  us  to  add,  that  this  work  of  immenfe  labour  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  utmoft  exadnefs  and  perfpicuity. 
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Miscellaneous. 

i»T.  iq,  A  Syfirndtical  View  of  the  Laws  of  England ^  at  treated  of 
i^aConrfeef  Vinerian  Le^iires^  read  at  Oxford  during  a  Series  0/ 
TtarSf  commencing  in  Mtchaeifnas  7erm  1777.  By  Richard  JVoodifon^ 
D,C,L.  Vinerian  Profejfor^  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford^ 
Cousijel  to  that  JJniaserfity,  pp.  1710;  8vo;  3  voli.  ll.  2is.6d«' 
boards.  Payne.  London,  1792. 

AJLMO  ST  ten  years  ago  this  author  pubUIhed  his  Elements  of 
IL  jurifprudence,  containing  the  fix  hrfl  leAures  of  his  annual 
an  account  of  the  manner  and  general  plan  of  the  .whole 
^eflaking.  'It  would  not  only  be  tedioitis  but  onnecelTary  to  enu* 
the  multiplicity  of  fubjeds  compVifed  in  the  prefent  work. 
“See  it  to  fay,  that  the  leAures  are  compofed  with  great  perfpicuity^ 
evince  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  judicial  de- 
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dflons  in  this  kingdom.  They  feem  to  be  intended  prir.cipally,  1/ 
inn  folcly,  for  the  ufe  of  thofc  who  Itudy  the  law  as  a  profcliiou  .  and 
tafuch,  as  a  fyiicm  of  legal  knowledge,*  cnricncd  with  pertinent  ob- 
fervations,  they  cannot  fail  of  aheroing  a  degree  of  fatisfadion  pro- 
portioneil  to  the  extraordinary  pains  which  the  author  mull  have 
taken  in  CCTiipiling  fo'extcnfivx  and  elaborate  a  work.  VVe  are  only 
fofry  that,  from  the  nature  of  fuch  a  work,  our  Ihort  account  of  it 
muft  appear  exircniely  difproportioned. 

A*XT,  20.  Omar  and  7 emh a  ;  an  Eccjlern  T ole.  Founded  on  the  P<V/y 
the  Second  Edition,  pp.  I  Small  8vo.  Porif.- 

•mouth:  priilted  for  the  Author.  No  tTke.  1791. 

'  Mr.  Yeo,  the  author  of  this  publication,  complains,  in  the  dedi. 
cation  to  Mrs.  Roddam,  that  a  gentleman  knowm  in  the  literary 
world,  who  \ras  employed  as* editor  of  the  tirll  edition,  took  liie  li. 
berty  of  breflowing  upon  it  many  /V;;/re/^er  em belli Ih men ts,  which  the 
parent  has  fcduloufly  llrippcd  it  of,  upon  its  being  ufhered  a  fecond 
time  into  the  world.  We  have  not  Iccn  this  embelliihed  edition,  f) 
cannot  abfolutely  determine  whether  the  accufed  editor  merited  the 
blame  or  thanks  of  the  author ;  hut  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  die 
latter  fufFcred  no  injury,  as  Omar  and  Zemira  is  one  of  thofe  thinn 
Which  we  hold  it  next  to  impcfliWe  to  fpoil. 

We  have  feldom  met  with  a  performance  of  this  kind  below  the 
level  of  the  prtfent  pi*odu»Slion,  whether  we  confidcr  the  exprelCon  or 
the  arrangtmeiit  of  the  nan*aiion. 

Striving  in  fo me  places  to  itnitate  the  caftern  phrafeology,  befalls 
into  the  mod  ridiculous  abfurdilies ;  fpeaks  of  *  paroxyjms  of  eajr; 
of*  the  reefing  tears  of  joy** — of  ‘  x.\\c  breeze  finking  in  its 
arms\^^'  the  benign  influence  of  the  dying  breeze  finking  in  the 

fdacid  ai^ms  of  Zephyr/  5cC.  At  other  times  he  drops  from  his 

ublimity  fo  unexpedcdly,  and  in  a  mav.ner  fo  truly  ludieroas,  that 
his  own  tumbler  Abdallah  coald  never  exhibit  any  thing  more  riliWy 
extraordinary.  Here  follows  one  of  his  admirable  dejce^’fions :  ‘  Bit 
what.  Oh!  what  furprife  at  an  additional  inftance  of  heavenly  mu¬ 
nificence,  when  this  imaginary  danger’  proved  the  fource  of  unpa¬ 
ralleled  gUe.*  How  pcrfeclly  well  acquainted  mull  Mr.  Yeo  be  uiih 
every  delicacy  of  the  Englifli  language  when  he  exprefl'es  all  the  ki  \ 
mid  tender  feelings  of  a' daughter  who  uncxpededly  meets  a  father  lie 
had  defpaircd  of  ever  feeing  more,  by  the  word  gl'^e  / 

•  The  wiiter  is  equally  faulty  in  the  conduct  of  his  narrative  as  in 
his  mode  of  cxprcflion  ;  k  is  vvery  where  confufedand  ohfcurc'. 

Before  this  author  had  ventured  to  prefent  tli*e  world  with  an  oricr- 
tal  tale,  he  iT.ould.havc  endeavoured  to  attain  feme  knowledge  c.* 
eaflern  manner*,  cafloms,  religion,  ^jc. :  but  he  has  taken  particula*’ 
care  to  convince  hi's  readers  (hat  he  is  totally  unacquairted  with  i'i 
•rhrlc  matters.  The  true  Muflulinan  abhors  iinarcs  of  every  kit^ 
but  the  iifocryphal  Muiuilman  of  this  work  is. made  to  deck  his  nioiy 
*  with  hitlcrical  paintings,  and  a  large  llatue  of  gold!’ — A 
merchant  from  the  coail  of  Coromandel  fpcaks  of  Ilc'i  cr:  sr 
Farnr.fHs  as  if  he  hvOd  been  a  native  of  Greece^  and,  wh.it  i? 
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Wc»ndcrful,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  *  ctevaux  Je  frixt^  and  a, 

*  (bimin  des  rondts^  as  if  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Vaubao  or  of  Coe- 
horn.  This  well-informed  writer  at  laft  aflembles  all  Ws  perfoiiagci 
in  Arabi^f  where  he  tells  us  that  ‘  the  Culipb  was  a  maglllrate  who 
artcd  under  the  £w/>;*  and  where  he  makes  the  ‘  Dalia  Lamah*  a  rc- 
lidcnt  in  the  palace  of  the  Emir,  whom  he  addrelTos  as  his  fuptrhr  and 

•  father  of  the  faithful!*  But  enough — What  can  we  fay  more?  We 
can  only  fay,  that  Mr.  Yeois  throughout  the  fame,  that  he  is  *  totus 
ttrrs  atque  rotundui\  that  he  knows  as  much  of  eaftern  matincrs,  cuf- 
loms,  and  religion,  as  he  does  of  the  Englifti  language,  and  the  rules 
of  compofition. 

Art.  21.  Dramatic  Dialogues^  for  the  U/e  of  young  P erf ons.  ^By  the 
Author  of  the  Blind  Child,  pp.  359.  lamo.  2  vols.  5s.  Newbery. 
London,  1792.  . 

Every  work  that  tends  to  improve  the  morals  6f  young  perfons 
inuft  receive,  becaufe  it  is  entitled  to,  our  commendatiort  and  ap- 
piaufe.  For  this  reafon  we  recommended  the  excellent  production  of 
M.  Berquin,  called  The  Children's  Friend.  Oh  this  account  \vc  beg 
kaVe  to  refcorfimend  to  parents  and  to  youth  thefe  Dramatic  Dia¬ 
logues,  which  are  written  in  a  plain,  comprehenfive  ftyle,  and  which 
tend  to  correct  in  young  perfons  thofe  bad  habits  which  they  acquire, 
either  from  improper  companions,  or  from  negleCted  education. 

Art.  22.  T^he  Brivjb  Lyre;  or^  Mufe*s  Repoftory,  for  the  Tear 
pp.  60.  8vo.  IS.  Defmond.  London,  1793. 

We  do  not  mean  to  difgface  our  page  by  any  analifatiori  of  this 
contemptible  performance; 

Art.. 2 5.  T^he  Pri finer;  a  Mufical  Romance,  in  Three  Adis.  FirJI 
performed ,  by  bis  Mrfefty^s  Company  from  the  Theatre -Royal,  Drury* 
Lime,  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  Hoymarket,  on  Thufday,  Odlober  18/A, 
1792.  pp.  28.  8vo.  IS.  Lowndes.  London,  1793. 

In  a  fliort  preface  to  the  Prifoner  the  au^or  fays,  that  *  he  cannot 
permit  an  opera  to  be  printed,  depending  fo  much  upon  the  per- 
formersi  without  expreffing  himfelf  highly  obliged  by  their  exertions, 
which,  together  with  the  advice  and  indefatigable  attention  "of  Mr. 
Kemble,  could  alone  enfure  that  uncommon  fuccefs  it  has  met  with.* 
As  our  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  author,  we  need  add,  verbum 
ron  amplius. 

Art4  i4.  Cy anna  of  Atheni;  a  Grecian  Romance,  pp.  342.  l2mo, 

2  vols.  5s.  Axtell.  London,  1792. 

This  romance  is  tranflated  from  the  French  of  the  Baron  de  Bil- 
cannot  avoid  wifhing  that  the  tranflator  had  employed 
hitifelf  in  a  more  ufeful  manner^  There  is  very  little  novelty  in  the 
conftrnft’on  or  conduft  of  the  work ;  the  language,  ^idently  an  iroi- 
^tion  of  that  of  Roufleau,  is  inflated,  and  removed,  kngp  intervallo$ 
from  the  delightful  flyle  of  that  great  man.  - 

\ 

'  P  ?. 
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Aut*  25*  ^  Death  of  the  Rrv.  Air.  John  RjlattJ,  M,At 

tff  Ihrthampt'n^  nxiho  died  at  Enfield  on  July  24,  1 792,  in  the  6()tk 
Tear  of  bit  Age.  BfLegatus.  pp.  20.  *jto.  is,  London ;  printed 
fbr  the  Amhor,  and  publilhed  by  Gurney.  1792. 

<  So  tob.the  felf-conceited  hoary  Greek, 

When  Paul  of  Jefos  and  his  iove  did  fpeak. 

Pronounc’d. hif  wifdotn  fodiih  and  abiurd, 

Vow^d  he’d  be  loft  e’er  he’d  believe  a  wortL* 


Then,  Mr.  Legatus,  they  neither  read  or  write  fuch  peltry  as  yoors. 
The  former  mull  make  them  more  than  drowfy;  and  to  fpoil  paper  m 
doing  mifthief,  the  conftant  attendant  on  idlencfs. 

Art.  26.  A  fewo  Words  of  A  device  to  the  Cemmon  Couneil  of  Liverpool 
By  Ltrpoolienfis  Pindar,  E/q.  pp.  22.  410.  iL6d.  Symonds, 
London,  179 u 

As  the  fufa^dl  of  this  poetical  attempt  is  not  of  a  public  nature,  we 
forbear  faying  m^c  than  that,  if  it  entertain  the  good  people  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  the  author  will  probably  be  of  bpinion  that  omne  tulip 
fundumi 

Art.  27.  '  Chrijlidnity\  aPeen.  pp.  17.  4to.  IS'.  6d.  Ridgway. 

•  London,  1791. 

The  author  wifties  to  prevail  upon  the  rich  man  to  beftow  *  the  fu- 
perHox’  of  his  wealth  irpon  the  poor.  1  hat  fuccefs  will  attend  the 
meritorious  attempt  we  are  not  fanguiae  enough  to  exped. 


Art.  The  Patriot.  Addr^ffcd  to  the  People^  on  the  prefent  State  of 
Adairs  in  Britain  and  France.  With  Ohfer  vat  tors  w  Republican 
(Governments  and  Difcujfions  of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  IVritin^s 
rf  Thomas  Paine,  pp.  76.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  printed ;  Nicol, 
London,  1793.  ‘ 

TKe  political  doftrines  fet  afloat  by  the  efiufions  of  Thomas  Paine 
have  undergone  a  variety  of  refutation  p  and  however  dangerous  the 
poifon  they  contained,  it  feems  now'  to  be  happily  rendered  abortive  of 
any  pernicious  effefts  upon  the  minds  ofthe  pcgplc.  The  prefent  au¬ 
thor  contributes,  his  obfervations  towards  this  falutary  purpofe.  Hh 
refleflions  in  general,  wc  think,  are  founded  in  truth ;  and  he  difeo- 
vers  a  laudable  folicitude  to  convince  His  countrymen  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Britifh  cogiftitutioh,  as  well  as  of  the  great  defefts  of  the  form 
of  government  ihtrodticed  into  France,  in  confeq.uence  of  wild  fpecu- 
lations  on  the.  theory  of  politics.* 


Art. 


Gentle  reader,  one  couplet  more,  and  we  releafe  thee : 


•  Newtoa  and  Cecil,  Clayton,  David  Jones; 
Thcfc  arc  not  drowfy,  idle,  ufclcfs  drones.* 
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/jlT.  29.  Anfwn  to  Paine^s  Rights  of  Man.  By  John  AdamSy  E/q. 
pp,  48.  ^vo.  IS.  6d,  Srockdale.  London,  *793* 

The  advertifement  of  this  pamphlet  announced  that  it  was  written 
by  an  eminent  character  in  the  American  States,  and  high  in  office 
there:  bu^the  perufal  fully  convinced  us  that  it  was  a  mifnomer. 
Pious  frauds  frequently  occur  when  the  minds  of  men  are  heated  with 
controverfy ;  but  when  difcovered,  they  feldom  anfwer  the  purpofc, 
or  promote  the  caufe  of  the  party  which  employs  them.  The  prefent 
inftance  docs  not  furnilh  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We  never 
thought  that  Mr.  Paine’s  writings  were  to  overturn  the  Englilh  con- 
ilitution ;  nor  is  it  by  fuch  writers  as  this  that  the  Engliih  conftitution 
is  to  receive  its  fupport. 

*  Non  tali  auxllio  non  defcnfribus  ijlis  tempus  eg$t.^ 

Had  the  American  Adorns  not  pofleffed  greater  talents  than  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  pamphlet  n(»w  before  us,  inllead  of  having  his*  name  bla- 
aoncd  in  the  annals  of  fame  through  every  country  in  Europe,  he 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
little  town  or  village. 

Art.  30.  Confiituthnal  Letters  to  Mr  Paine,  in  Anfwer  to  bis  Rights 
of  Man.  pp.  %().  8vo.  is.  Riley.  London,  1 792. 

Mr.  Paine  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  authors  of  fuch  pro- 
duftions  as  the  prefent. 

Art.  31.  Supplement  to  the  General  Fienss  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Eaft* 
India  Company,  including  an  /infwer  to  the  Obfernsations  publijhed  by 
George  Tternev,  Efq.  on  that  SubjeSt.  By  Gfo^ge  Anderfon,  A>  M. 
Accountant  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Commiffimers  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 
pp.  38.  8vo,  IS.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1792. 

Mr.  Anderfon  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Tierney’s  flatement  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company.  The  former  gentleman  attempts 
to  prove  that  ;hey  are  in  a  very  fiourilhmg  condition:  but. 

Who  (h^i  decide  when  doftors  difagree? 

Art.  32.  The  authentic  State  Papers  wohich paffed  between  M.  Chauver^ 
tin,  Minifler  Plenipotentiary  from  France,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Grenville,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  JHay 
12,  1792,  to  fan,  24,  1793*  prefent  ed  to  the  tloufe  of  Commons 

fan.  28,  1793.  pp.  92.  8vo.  2s.  Kidgway.  London,  1793. 

As  the  public  has  been  fome  time  in  poiTeffion  of  thefe  documents, 
we  (hall  forbear  any  comment  upon  them. 

A»t.  3}.  Obfervations  on  fome  late  Proceedings  of  the  National  Con-- 
mention  of  France,  pp.  23.  8vo.  6d.  Murray.  London,  1793. 

There  are  fom^j  fenfible  remarks  in  this  pamphlet,  which  is  likely 
to  prodace  the  effect  defired  by  the  author,  on  account  of  the  modern 
Rtion  of  the  language,  and  the  coolncfs  with  which  the  conduct  of  the 
French  is  difeufled. 

p  3 
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Art.  }4.  thoughts  on  the  Manifefio  of  the  French  to  all  States  and  Ha* 
/ions*  By  the  Rev*  Richard  fVorthington.  pp*  49*  8vo.  is.  Debrett, 
London,  1792. 

In  the  prefcnt  oppofition  to  French  principles  it  may  be  imprudent 
to  make  any  obfervations  on  Mr.  Worthington’s  pamphlet,  efpcclally 
as  wc  feel  no  inclination  to  difapproye  of  the  fcntimenis  contained 
in  it. 

Art.  55.  Colony  Commerce  \  or.  Reflections  on  the  Commercial  Syfiem  eks 

'  it  reJpeCls  the  liefl^lndia  Jfands,  our  Conlineutcl  Colonies,  and  tie 
United  States  of  /.  merica,  With  feme  Remarks  on  the  prefcnt  high  Price 
.  of  Sugar,  and  the  Mcasis  of  reaucing  it.  By  rilexandr  Camp  bed 
Brovn.  pp.  83.  Syo.  2S.  1  aulder.  London,  1793' 

Mr.  Brown’s  remarks  are  ingenious  and  fenfible.  He  feems  wejl 
acquainted  with  his  fubjeft,  which  he  treats  in  an  enlarged  and  li¬ 
beral  manner.  He  reprobates  the  plans  that  have  been  propofed  for 
reducing  the  price  of  fugar,  and  imputes  the  high  prices  which  va¬ 
rious  articles  bear  to  the  allowance  of  monopolies. 

Art.  36.  77  e  prefnt  State  of  the  Britijh  Con/iitution,  deduced  from 

Facts,  Fy  an  Old  Whig*  pp,  28.  is.  Jordan.  London,  1793.  ‘ 

Thefe  old  whigs  are  a  llubborn,  difobedient  race.  Our  vigi- 
lant  minifters  have  been  lately  iffuing  a  proclamation  enjoining  all 
men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  honour  the  conftitution  in  its 
prefent  date,  as  the  perfeftion  of  human  wifdom,  conveying  the 
highejl  degree  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  England  that  they  could 
poifibly  enjoy,  and  furniftiing  the  never-ceafing  theme  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  every  other  nation  under  heaven.  Their  pious  zeal,  we 
thought,  would  have  prevented  every  dog  in  the  kingdom  from  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth  againll  it:  but  here  is  one  that  barks  very  loud  indeed. 
Yes,  gentle  reader,  this  old  whig,  not  having  the  fear  of  government 
before  his  eyes,  conies  and  tells  us  openly  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  is, 
for  the  moll  part,  compofed  of  men  devoted  to  the  court,  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  not  deferving  of  the  name  of  a  free  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people,  but- from  influence,  gratitude,  and  expedlations, 
entirely  fubfervient  to  ihe'will  of  the  minilter.  He  tells  us,  in  Ihort, 
•  that  the  extent  of  corruption  in  each  houfe  is  omnipotent  and  irre- 
fiflible,’  The  whigs  will  praife  this  as  a  well- written  pamphlet,  full 
of  argument  and  cqnvidion.  Mr.  Reeves  and  his  aflbeiates  will  con¬ 
demn  it  as  bordering  on  fedition  ;  the  Painites  (if  any  fuch  there  (till 

•  bc)  will  call  the  writer  an  honcll  man,  who  has  the  misfortune  ftill  to 

labour  under  old  prejudices;  we  fay,  let  every  man  read  and  judgf, 
ami  make  it  his  bufuicfs  to  promote  the  peace  and  profperity  ot  ris 
country.  *  ‘  . 

•  Art.  37.  F!:e  N  ceflity  of^a  fl^^dy  and  effectual  Reform  in  Vani&- 

eneut.  By  Cetnge  PhiliyS.  pp.  72.  8vo;  is.  6J.  johnfon.  Lo;i* 
don,  I; 93. 

Many  people  feem  to  think  it  as  eafy  to  mend  a  government 

pair  of  Ihoes ;  and  pol.tical  gobblers  fwarm  in  every  town  and  village 

'  '  \V( 
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V/c  who  frequently  experience  difficulties  in  our  fundlion  that  a  nu¬ 
merous  dais  ot  our  readers  is  not  aware  of,  cannot  help  imagining 
that  an  alteration  in  the  inititutions  of  civil  focicty  is  one  of  the  molt 
arduous  of  human  employments,  and  mull  be  atteniJed  with  difficul¬ 
ties  which  it  has  not  entered  into  the  heaxt  of  the  bulk  of  men  to 
conceive.  Let  France  ferve  for  an  example.  Mr.  Philips  is  more 
moderate  than  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  trade ;  and  profeffing  an 
ardent  love  for  the  Englifh  condituiion,  does  not  extend  his  ideas  of 
change  beyond  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  par¬ 
liament.  His  plan  is, 

‘  I.  An  admiffion  of  every  citizen  (minors  and  inffine  perfons  ex¬ 
cepted,)  to  an  equal  right  of  jvqting. 

*  2.  rhe  formation  of  elcdive  didrids,  confiding,  as  nearly  a% 
poffible,  of  an  equal  number  of  elcdors. 

*  3.  Voting  by  ballot,  and  clofing  the  poll  in  one  day,  together 
with  fome  fubordinate  regulations  to  prevent  diforders  and  undue 
inHuence. 

‘  4.  Aboliftiing  qualifications,  that  each  citizen  be  eligible  to  a 
feat  in  parliament,  -and  allowing  falar-ies  to  the  members. 

*  5.  Annual  parliaments. 

*  6.  Exclufi  on  by  rotation,  fo  that  no  perfon  be  a  reprefentative 
more  than  three  years  fucceffively,  nor  above  two  thirds  of  the  mesn- 
bers  of  one  parliament  eligible  to  the  next. 

*  7.  Separation  of  miniders  from  the  legiflative  aflembly. 

*  8.  Authorifing  conllituents  to  difeharge  their  reprefentatives.^ 

How  far  this  theory  would  fucceed  when  reduced  to  pradice,  is  a 

quedion.that  we  ihall  leave  our  readers  .to  refolve. 


.DIVI^MTY. 

Art.  38.  An  Attempt  to  familiarife  the  Catechijm  of  the  Church  of 
England ^  in  the  Catechetical  Form.  For  the  Uje  of  Teachers  in 
Schools  and  Families,  pp.  290.  izmo.  2S.  6d.  Longman.  Lon- 
■  don,  1791. 

This  is  another  bf  Mrs,  Tftmmer’s' attempts  to  render  obfeure  ,frib- 
jeSs  eafy  to  young  people.  The  Church  Catechifnr^,  however  im¬ 
portant.  certainly  abounds  too  much  in  technicnl  phra\bsof  theology, 
and  is  taught  in  too  fummary  a  manner  to  be  intelligible,  much  lefs 
intcreding  to  children.  Of  all  the  attempts  to  familiarife  it,  Mrs. 
Trimmer’s  is  beyond  comparifon  the  bed. 

Art.  39.  A  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England \  containing  a  Comment  on  the  Set  t^ice  for  Sundays ^  including 
the  Co'leilif  Epi/iles,  and  Gofpels.  To  *which  are  added ^  eft  ions  for 

the  Uie  of  Teachers  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  M*s.  Trimmer. 
pp.  1038.  i2mo.  2  vols.  7s.  fewed.  Longman.  London,  *1 791. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  a  child’s  having  a  clear  com- 
prchcnfion  of  thofe  prayers  he  is  to  offer  to  the  Deity,  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  mud  allow  Mrs.  Trimmer  much  merit  for  the  is^enious 
contrivance  by  which  die  has  taught  infants  ‘  their  duty  in  their 

P  4  petitions.' 
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petiiions.*  Yet  we  cannot  help  wiftiing  this  induftrious  writer  had 
Hopped  here.  We  could  very  well  have  fpared  her  illuftraiions  on 
the  objedionahle  claufes  of  tlie  Athanafian  creed.  Without  obferv^ 
ing  how  little  confident  with  ChriiUan  charity  a  dodrine  mud  feem 
to  many  that  damns  everladingly  all  who  do  not  implicitly  believe  it, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  effedis  on  young  minds  may  be  very 
dreary  and  alarming.  '1  heir  utter  incapacity  of  comprehending  the 
mydery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  may  induce  doubts  in  their  minds  of  the 
fincerity  of  their  own  hdief. '  Thcfe  doubts  may  lead  to  inquiries 
beyond  the  cars  of  their  immediate  teachers;  and  the  fimpHcity  of 
thcfe  inquiries  may  pn  duce  the  fmiles  of  the  unitanan,  or  the  feoffs 
of  the  irreligious.  Hence  thcfe  uncomfortable  perplexities  w'hich  too 
often  embitter  that  engaging  age  in  which  nature  kindly  intended 
every  novelty  (hould  chann,  and  every  new  idea  become  a  fource  of 
a  fredi  enjoyment. 

Art.  40.  J hi  Benefit  of  ftnrving\  or.  The  Ai^'ant ages  of  Hunger, 
poU,  anfi  Nakeeine/s ;  intended  as  a  Cordial  for  the  Poor,  and  an 
pgy  for  th:  Rich,  Addrejfed  to  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  M.  A»  By 
the  Rev.W.H’oolley,  M.  A.  pp.  i2mo.  Terry.  London, 
1792. 

The  fame  wildnefs  and  peculiarity  as  marks  the  title-page  runs 
through  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet.  The  objeft  is  to  (hew  that  Mr. 
flQwland  Hill#  or  the  trudecs  of  Surrey  Chaj>cl,  for  a  long  time  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  author  for  reading  prayers  at  that  place,  and  at  lall 
paid  him  only  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  That  afterwards, 
when  a  candidate  for  the  Icflurefliip  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  groundlefs 
report  was  fpread  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  only  ioundation 
fur  which  was,  that  he  had  vifited  France  in  company  with  a  friend, 
who  had  kindly  nndertaken  to  pay  his  expences.  We  doubt  not  Mr, 
Woolley  has  been  ill  treated;  but  as  another  fuggedioti  has  been 
raifed  againd  him  relative  to  the  foundnefs  of  his  reafon,  we  would 
^dvife  him  to  be  lefs  ironically  whimfical  in  his  dyle  ;tnd  cxprefTions. 

Alt T.  41.  plain  astd  aJfeSionate  Addrejfes  to  Youth.  By  Robert  Gr«- 
thman.  Editor  of  ATr.  Orton* s  Expq/tt ion  of  the  Old  Tef  ament.  Ihtb 
De^votionul  and  PraBical  Reflexions  for  tho  Vfe  of  Families,  pp.  369. 
8vo.  3$.  Robinfpns.  I^ondon,  1792. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Gentleman  deferves  much  praife  for  his  prodpftion. 
His  addredcs  are  written  in  an  cafy,  compiphcnfive  liy|e,  very  ap¬ 
propriately  adapted  to  the  underdanding  ot  perfons  of  tender  years, 
wc  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  clergyman,  in  the  dronged  manner, 
to  the  notice  ^nd  patronage  pf  hi$  excelent  dioceLn. 

•AitT942,  A  Jh^rt  Vie^v  of  the  E'vidences,  DoXjrinrs,  and  Dniieu 
ihe  Chriflian  Religion,  by  and  Anfwer.  Dy  the  Rrv.  John  A/- 

choll,  yVtnljlet  of  iVarnJord,  Hortkumberlaud.  Pp*  67.  12^10,  U* 

Law.  London‘S  1792* 

A  pio^s  treatife.  very  ufeful  to  yopng  perfons, 

AkT* 
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yiRT.  43  •  Serif  lure  Dodrine  cf  Ele£ll$n  and  JuJiiJieation  fraSieally 

illujirafedf  in  J'n.KO  Sermons.  By  0*u;en  Mannings  B.D»  ReSt^r  ^ 
peferharoiv^  and  Vicar  cf  Godaiming,  pp,  50.  410,  2S.  fevved* 

London,  1790. 

The  do^irinc  of  eledlion,  ns  relating  to  things  temporal  only,  is  a 
new,  but  ncvcrthelefs  a  well-fupporied  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Manning 
has  confidered  it  in  that  ferious  and  diligent  manner  which  fo  well  be¬ 
comes  a  minifter  of  the  gofpcl.  The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
throwing  an  advantageous  light  on  fo  intricate  a  part  of  fcrlpture*; 
perhaps  it  has  never  been  more  ably  illullratcd  ;  he  has  alfo.  made  juft 
diftindions  between  the  kind  of  jullification  necelTaiy  to  our  admifiion 
as  niembers  of  Chrift’s  church,  and  after  as  heirs  to  his  Iieavenly 
kingdom.  Thcfc  particular  palfages  could  not  have  come  into  better 
hands ;  and  we  are  happy  to  obferve  throughout  them  evident  marks 
of  judicious  invcftigation  into  thofe  paflages  which  have  been  fo  dif* 
ferently  thought  of  by  prior  writers. 

Art.  44*  /t  Sermon^  preached  at  Norwich  Cathedral^  Dec.  26,  I790« 
By  the  Rev.  John  Gee  Smyfht  A.  B.  lAc.  l"he  Profits  to  be  of  plied  to 
the  U/e  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  St.  Gregory^!  and  Eaton,  pp,  24. 
4to.  IS.  6d.  Yarrington,  Norwich.  i79i« 

The  purpofes  to  which  the*  produce  of  the  fale  are  to  be  applied 
Would  more  ftrongly  influence  us  to  recommend  this  work  to  the 
public  than  the  abilities  of  the  writer.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  divinity  of  Chrift  are  undoubtedly  good  ;  and  the  pious  intention 
of  the  author  in  appropriating  the  profits  to  a  charitable  ufe  deferves 
every  polEble  encouragement. 

-  } 

Art.  45.  An  Attempt  to  refute  a  Sermon  by  H.  D.  IngVs  on  the  Goi^ 
head  of  Jefus  Cbrifi.  By  T.  Fyjhe  Palmer,  Member  of  the  Unitarian 
College  at  Dundee.'  pp.  74.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon.  London,  1792. 

This  ever  was,  is,  anfl  ever  will  be,  a  fource  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  feds  of  w^hich  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Inglis  are  heads.  The 
moderation,  however;  which  diftinguifhes  the  trad  before  us  is  a 
(Irong  recommendation  of  its  arguments,  which  are  moderately  good  ; 
but  the  proofs,  feleded  from  (acred  writ,  are  not  fo  well  defended 
but  that  they  leave  room  for  the  oppofite  party  to  explain  them  fo  as 
to  ferve  their  own  caufe.  Without  doubt  the  intention  is  amiable ; 
but  unfortunately  the  obllinacy  of  different  feds  deadens  their  minds 
fo  any  llroke  pointed  by  a  perfon  of  contrary  opinions.  We  do  not 
condemn  Mr.  Palmer  for  endeavouring  to  reftore  the  long-loll  truth 
of  the  firft  commandment;  but  we  think  that  the  religious  contro- 
verfics  of  fedaries  in  the  three  kingdoms  fill  the  literary  field  with 
ufdefs,  and  often  noxious  plants. 

Art.  46.  Civic  Sermons  to  the  People.  Number  /.  pp.  20.  8vo. 

6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1792. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe  in  this  produclion,  which  wo 
would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  cur  fcllow-cttizeus. 


Ait. 
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Art.  47.  Our  oppoimed  Timt  cortJ:dercd\  a  Strmon^  occ^Jioncd  t}^ 
Dtath  cf  AiV/.  Cathtrine  Watkins.  Preached  at  High  Wycombe, 

•  William  Miller,  pp.  32.  8vo.  6d.  Trapp.  London,  1792. 

A  plain,  old-falhioned  fermon,  by  a  perfon  who  appears  to  be  very 
/erious,  and  very  much  in  earnell:'  but  he  ought  to  take  more  pains 
in  compofition  and  llylc ;  and  fhjuld  not  pour  his  domeflic  woes  iu 
fuch  full  notes  on  the  public  ear. 

Art.  48.  The  Good  Old  H'^ays;  a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  opening  tf 
the  Church  of  PaJd.ngtcn.  Puhlijhed  at  the  Reouejl  of  tkePruftees  for 
Tituilding  the  Church.  Py  fohn  Shepherd,  A.  M.  pp.  1 9.  4to.  ls,6d. 
fewed.  Faulder.  London,  1791* 

Modern  Innovators  on  the  rites  of  the  eftabliflied  church  are 
handled  with  becoming  feverity  in  this  difeourfe,  the  merits  of  which 
(though  it  might  do  very  well  in  the  common  courfe  of  delivery)  arc 
not  Itriking  enough  t )  authorife  its  publication.  The  trufiees  for  re* 
bu  iiding  tne  church  no  dpubt  thought  it  a  good  fermon ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  orator,  it  might ’have  produced  a  tolerable  efreft 
on  the  audience;  but  it  does  not  Hep  one  degree  above  what  might 
be  expected  frotn  a  man  of  common  education,  being  equally  dcltituic 
cf  defeds  and  beauiies. 

Art,  49,  A  Sermon y  preached ai  the  Chthedral  Church  of  BriJhU  Nov. 
13,  1790,  Uing  the  Anniverf ary  Commemoration  of  Ed^vard  Col/.on, 
£fq.  Daniel  Lyfons,  M.  A.  pp.  19.  4to.  is.  Cadcll.  Lon¬ 
don^  179^* 

Though  this  fermon  is  a  panegyric  on  the  charader  of  a  gentleman, 
whefj  benevolent  exertions  as  an  individual  were  laudable  and  ex- 
tenfive,  yet  the  general  merits  and  divinity  of  charity  are  direclly  at¬ 
tended  to— the  bleffings  of  Providence  on  his  philanthropy  are  expa¬ 
tiated  upon  as  the  greatell  of  all  inducements  to  the  affluent  to  follow 
his  almod  unequalled  example.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  read  of  fuch 
characters  as  Mr.  Calfton,  vve  grow  naore  in  love  with  the  world  and 
ourfelves,  and  a  complacency  of  this  kind  produces  focial  affediens  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  We  fincerely  wilh  the  amiable  virtues  of  the 
i'ubjcd  of  ihis  dii’courfe  may  infplre  emulation  in  its  readers. 

Art.  50.  An  Addrefs  to  the  ingenious  Youth  of  Great -Britain  \  together 
fivilh  a  B:di  of  Divinity  in  Miniature.  To  vohich  is  fubjoined  a  Plan 
rf  Ediicatio  t  adapted  to  the  Lfe  f  Schools,  and  vubicb  has  hee^i  carried 
into  ExfCuii:n  during  a  Cotrfe  if  Fifty  Yea's.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ry^ 
land,  A.  \L  pp.  .  izrr.o.  is.  6d.  or  2s.  with  a  Unking  Like- 
nefs  of  the  Author.  London,  1792. 

'riiis  refpedable  orthodox  divine  i«  too  well  known  to  make  it  ne^ 
cclVary  to  fay  much  of  his  writings.  The  print  of  him  is  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  v;e  doubt  not  a  tlrong  likenefs. 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEIK 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  MARCH  i;93« 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  annals  of  ancient  or  modern  times  have  feldom  pre- 
I'cnted  fccnes  of  greater  mifery,  or  exhibited  piofpects  of 
caore  lulling  calamity,  than  thole  which  the  prefent  era  nirords. 
Atnidft  the  dcfolation  which  reigns  around  him,  the  benevolent 
inquirer  can  fcarcely  felecS  one  fpot  on  which  his  eye  can 
dwell  with  complacency,  or  fpecify  one  action  he  can  honour 
with  approbation.  As  a  politician,  he  (brinks  at  one  moment 
from  the  approach  of  anarchy,  and  trembles  nt  another  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  defpotifm  ;  the  profjK’rity  of  the  former  pio- 
duce  much  apprehenfion,  and  the  fuccefles  of  the  latter  infpirc 
no  confolatioii :  vvhile  we  are  condemning  the  iniquitous  con- 
jtributions  levied  upon  Antwerp  by  Dumourier,  vv'c  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  rapacious  exactions  of  Cobourg  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
peile;  and  before  we  have  cealed  to  execrate  the  aggrandifing 
ambition  or  France,  this  country  may  become  the  fpeiftator  of 
the  partition  of  the  new  republic,  and  perhaps  participate  in  the 
fpoil.  When  we  examine  the  charadler  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  among  fome  of  them  we  hear  lofty  declamations  on 
religion  and  morality  from  their  pulpits  and  fenates,  though  inft- 
ielity  lurks  in  the  heart,  and  profligacy  direils  the  life;  and  be- 
hold  a  people  {hunning  the  yawning  abyfs,  yet  playfully  wan¬ 
toning  on  its  bfrnkT'v/HilF’ among  others  principles  of  atheifm 
are  prbfefled,  homilies  inculcating  it  are  taugnt,  and  fentiments 
and, actions  operating  in  dreadful  unifon,  create  univerlal  con- 
fufion.  The  deluiive  expeilatinns  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
with  which  mankind  were  feeding  their  imaginations,  add  a 
(deeper  gloom  to  the  fpectacles  v/hich  arc  now  difplaying ;  the 
mind,  exhaufted  by  hopes  long  deferred,  and  at  Icr.gth  difap- 
pointed,  languiflies  in  inactivity,  or  finks  int(^  deprefllon,  par¬ 
takes  in  the  angry  pallions  which  divide  the  world,  or  abandons  . 
its  coiicerns  as  unw:^rthy  of  notice,  and  beneath  attention. 
There  are  objedls,  however,  of  fufficient  magnitude  to  chal¬ 
lenge  obfervation,  and  convey  inftrudtion;  and  pollcrity  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  mod  accurate  information  concerning  them, 
however  unpleafant  the  narration  may  be,  and  however  me- 
lancholy  the  reflections  to  which  it  gives  rife.  The  warlike 
operations  on  the  continent,  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  the 
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condition  of  the  northern  powers,  and  the  fituation  of  Great- 
liritain,  furnifli  ample  matter  of  fpeculation ;  and  a  flight  fur- 
vcy  of  them  will  form  the  peditical  review  of  the  laft  month. 

1.  /The  fubjugation  of  the  United  Provinces  feems  to  have 
been  the  favourite  project  of  the  French  general.  When  we  con- 
fider  the  vigor,  ability,  and  fuccefs,  with  which,  at  the  head  of 
a  defperatc  and  undifeiplined  militia,  he  repulfed  the  armies  of 
Auftria  and  Pruflia,  when  we  attend  him  at  the  battle  of  Je- 
niappes,  and  through  the  conqueft  of  the  Netherlands,  we  arc 
compelled  to  admire  his  talents,  and  tremble  for  the  effect  of 
bis  fchemes.  'The  ftruggles  between  the  ariftocracy  and  the 
Stadtholder,  which  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  from 
the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  the  difguft  which  had  been 
excised  by  the  interference  of  Great-Britain  and  Pruflia  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  lat»er,  infpired  him  .with  the  hope  of  raifing  diflen- 
lions  among  ihe  pe  pie  he  was  marching  to  fubdue.  No  fooner 
had  the  National  Convention  given  a  fanftion  to  his  meafures, 
by  a  declar^ition  cf  war,  than  he  obtained  Breda  by  treachery, 
took  Gertruvdenberg  by  capitulation,  and  boafted  of  terminat- 
irg  the  coiucfl  by  the  fall  of  Amftcrdam.  But  a  ftop  was 
fpeedily  put  to  this  career  of  victory:  the  Dutch,  recovering 
from  the  furprife  into  which  this  fudden  invafioii  had  thrown 
tf  etn,  animated  by  the  promptnefs  and  energy  with  which  their 
allies  haffc-ned  to  affill  them,  and  convinced  of  the  necefliry  of 
forgerting  private  animoflties  to  preferve  the  property  and  lives 
of  indiviiluals,  and  the  independence  of  their  community,  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  their  country  with  all  that  obftinacy  of  valour,- 
and  firinnefs  of  refolution,  which  have  ever  been  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  chara<5leriftics  of  that  nation.  The  garrifon  of  Williamftadt 
withllood  every  effort  of  the  French  arms,  and  Dumourier  was 
obliired  to  retire  with  precipitation  and  difgrace,  leaving  the 
conduil  of  the  fieze  to  a  legion  of  difeontented  Batavians, 
and  the  volunteers  who  followed  his  regular  troops.  Scarcely 
had  Miranda  fat  down  before  Maeftricht,  and  fummoned  the 
governor  to  furrendcr,  when  Prince  Frederic  of  Brunfwick  ar¬ 
rived  to  its  afiiftance,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  faved  him 
fiTun  the  danger.  I'he  Auftrians  awakening  from  the  in¬ 
activity  into  which  they  were  plunged,  furprifed  the  French 
in  Aix  la-Chapelle,  drove  them  from  the  city  of  Liege,  and 
t  le  bifhop  of  that  diftricl  returned  in  triumph  to  his  palace, 
before  the  deputies  of  this  new  department  could  arrive  at 
the  place  of  their  deftination.  But  the  gener^Jiflimo  of  the 
commojuvealth  (till  remained  unfubdued;  he  rallied  around  him 
the  feattered  battalions  he  had  fo  often  led  to  conqueft  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  refoivcd  to  make  a  final  ftand  againft  his  fuccefsful 
anta^onifts.  But  fortune  ftill  continued  to  frown  on  the  arms 
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of  France;  the  courage  of  her  troops,  and  the  fkill  of  their 
leader,  were  Vainly  oppofed  to  the  difeiplined  valour  of  the  Im- 
pcrialifts;  the  laurels  of  Jemappes  withered  on  the  plains  of 
Tirlcmont,  and  the  triumph  of  Cobourg  and  Clairfait  has  al¬ 
tered  the  fate  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  changed  the  deftiny 
of  Europe.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  tremendous  force 
of  the  Germanic  body  is  about  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  the 
weakened  army  of  Cuftine  will  probably  be  the  firft  vidfim  of 
its  operation.  The  enfeebled  monarch  of  Spain  is  about  to 
exert  the  laft  effort  of  her  declining  ftrength  to  avenge  the 
caufeof  the  murdered  Louis ;  the  united  navies  of  Great-Britaia 
and  Holland  arc  preparing  to  deftroy  the  marine  of  the  republic; 
and  the  National  Convention  oppofes  to  thefe  multiplied  dan¬ 
gers  a  raflinefs  which  borders  upon  infanity,  an  enthufiafm  which 
confumes  without  invigorating,  and  a  perfcverance  which  muft 
end  in  deftrudfion. 

IL  The  clouds  in  which  the  internal  government  of  our 
unhappy  neighbours  is  involved,  are  not  likely  to  diffipate.  The 
conftitucion  which  has  been  framed  by  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpofc,  has  been  treated  with  difrefpedt,  and  appears 
to  be  finking  into  oblivion.  Like  every  other  fcheme  which 
the  French  legillators  have  prefented  to  their  country,  it  may 
plcafe  the  ifolated  obferver  in  his  clofet,  but  poflefTcs  no  ce¬ 
menting  bond  to  unite  the  difeordant  mafs  of  human  opinion, 
prejudice,  and  paflion.  In  eftablifhing  an  ideal  equality,  it  gives 
a  decided  fuperiority  to  prefumptuous  vice  over  unaflliming  in¬ 
tegrity;  in  providing , for  the  poor,  it  tramples  on  the  rights  of 
the  richer  clafTes  of  lociety;  and  in  endeavouring  to  check  the 
cxceflcs  of  arbitrary  power,  burfts  the  bands  of  fubordination,  . 
and  prevents  the  operation  of  iegillative  enadiments.  The  or- 
ganifation  of  the  executive  council  is  injudicious,  and  the  me- 
I  thod  of  its  appointment  almoft  impraclicable.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  difHcuIt  political  problems  to  afcertaiii  the  mode  of 
veiling  a  competent  portion  of  efficient  authority  in  a  particular 
body,  without  infringing  upon  general  freedom.  In  fome  coun-' 
tries  it  has  been  cffedled  by  crofting  various  artificial  ranks  in 
the  community,  which  infpire  fubmiffion  without  injuring  li¬ 
berty,  and  command  refpedt  without  requiring  fervility.  As  the 
Conftituent  Affembly  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  the  National 
Convention  in  imitation  of  their  example,  refufed  to  adopt  any 
projedl  of  this  nature ;  It  only  remained  for  them,  by  impreffing 
on  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  cleareft  perceptions  of 

1  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  to  demonftrate  the  neceffity  of  fub- 
mittlng  to  the  law's,  and  to  difplay  the  adv'antages  refulting  from 
obedience.  Inftead,  however,  of  purfuing  this  courfe,  the  un¬ 
bridled  licentioufncfs  of  charadler  which  pervades  the  majority 
ol  Ae  Convention,  and  the  captious  jcaloufy  it  has  ci'.tertairi/d* 
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of  minifters  nominated  by  itfelf,  miift  have  diflcminated  among 
the  people  cf  France  the  opinion,  that  exemption  from  all  re- 
flraint  is  happinels,  and  to  punifh  thofe  who  dare  to  impofe  it  is 
virtue.  Another  fundamental  ern)r  in  this  plan  is  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  altered :  the  formers  of  this  conftitutional 
code  were  probably  unwilling  to  rifle  the  perpetual  felicity  of 
their  republic  on  the  iilue  of  an  untried  fpeculation,  and  have 
therefore  delegated  to  its  Inhabitants  the  power  of  calling  a  na¬ 
tional  conventic'ii,  in  virtue  of  certain  privileges  denominaud 
Rights  of  Cenforlhip;  and  liiccwife  iinpofed  it  upon  the  legif- 
lativc  body  as  an  abfolute  duty,  after  twenty  years,  to  fumnion 
a.  convention  to  revife  and  amend  the  coniHcution.  According 
to  thefe  provifions,  the  intrinilc  excellence  of  a  government  is 
to  be  eftimated  according  to  the  eafe  with  which  it  may  be 
changed  ;  nothing  which  is  permanent  can  be  ufcful ;  and  the 
rcafon,  philofophy,  and  rights,  which  at  prefent  illuminate  the 
world,  are  the  fleeting  ephemera' of  the  day,*  which  flutter  for  a 
moment  before  the  meridian  fun,  but  fink  v/iih  the  fhades  of 
evening  into  forgetfulnefs  and  annihilation.  But  perhaps  it  is 
needlefs  to  fpcculr.te  on  a  fchtme  which  probably  will  never  be 
adopted  ;  for  the  party  which  efpoufes  the  interelf  of  Egalitc  Is 
daily  gaining  fuch  an  accefiion  of  ftrength,  that  we  may  foon  be¬ 
hold  that  infamous  mifereant  at  the  head  (  f  the  republic.  1  he 
military  prowefs  of  Duir.ourier,  and  the’ formidable  army  which 
he  once  commanded,  counterbalanced,  in  fome  degree,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  influence  of  this  defperate  faclign  ;  but  .an  officer 
who  lias  furvived  his  reputation,  and  forces  diminiflicd  and  ciil- 
pirited  by  defeat,  will  form  a  feeble  barrier  againft  the  growing 
power  and  increafing  confidence  of  its  numerous  adherents. 
Some  ill-concerted  attempts  have  been  made,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  reftore  the  abolithed  monarchy;  but  the  men 
who  condu6fed  them  wanted  vigour  and  unanimity,  while  their 
opponents  are  kept  together  by  the  fenfe  of  mutual  intereft,  and 
feek,  by  the  clofeff  conjundtit)n,  to  efcape  thofe  punillimcnts 
which  a  reparation  might  enable  an  abufed  and  deluded  nation 
to  infliiSt.  •  • 

POLAND. 

III.  The  mind  which  Is  unpolluted  by  that  geographical  pity 
which  is  confined  In  its  operation  to  climate,  foil,  or  local  litu- 
ation,  muff:  pay  the  fincereff  tribute  of  fympathetic  forrow  to 
the  beggared  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  its  degraded  ibvereign. 
An  adminiffration  which  has  entered  into  war. to  preferve  tiic 
balance  of  power,  cannot  behold  with  indifference  a  new  divi- 
Jion  of  that  country  between  Auftria,  Pruffia,  and  Raffia.  A 
nation  which  is  proud  of  its  freedom  cannot  approve  the  fub- 
iu::ation  of  a  people  whofe  only  fault  w-as  defendina;  tlieir 
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tonftitittion  with  more  courage  than  difcretion.  Before  the  late 
endeavour  to  meliorate  the  government  of  Poland  it  exhibited  a 
fin^ular  mixture  of  flavery  with  republicanifm,  and  liberty  with 
dcfpotiim ;  a  form  of  policy  which  was  the  joint  refult  of  feudal 
oppreffion  and  Afiatic  tyranny.  The  king  was  willing  to  rc- 
linquiQi  part  of  his  prerogative  to  improve  the  general  condition 
of  his  fubjefts  ;  but  the  power  of  arbitrary  domination  over  their 
numerous  vaflalsy  was  an  ufurpation  too  valuable  to  be  furren- 
dered  by  the  nobility  ;  and  the  uncontrolled  poflelSon  of  this  pri¬ 
vilege  under  the  fway  of  Catherine,  was  preferred  to  the  mild 
cxercife  of  authority  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Staniflaus. 
Checked  by  domeftic  fadlion,  and  overwhelmed  by  fuperior  fo¬ 
reign  force,  this  prince  was  compelled  to  acquiefee  in  terms  of 
pacification  to  which  nothing  but  the  wifli  of  faving  himfelf  and 
his  country  from  deftrudlion  could  have  juftified  his  fubmiflion. 
But  even  in  this  hope  he  is  deftined  to  meet  with  difappointment. 
His  formidable  neighbour,  the  King  of  Prullia,  wbofe  hatred 
for  the  republic  of  France  can  only  be  exceeded  by  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  commonwealth  of  Poland,  has  lately  marched  ar> 
army  into  the  territories  of  the  latter  ftate,  and  feems  refolved 
to  cooperate  with  the  Emprefe.  Every  action  of  this  monarch’s 
life  originates  in  private  or  political  vveaknefs.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  we  behold  him  fquandering  the  treafures  which 
the  economy  of  his  illuftrlous  predeceflbr  had  amafled,  with  the 
moft  thoughtlefs  profufion,  and  at  the  prefent  juncture  facrific- 
ing  one  part  of  his  forces  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  the  ancient 
rival  of  his  family,  and  endeavouring  with  another  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  fchemes  of  an  ambitious  potentate,  of  whofe  greater 
influence,  and  more  ample  refources,  he  will  probably  be  the 
earlieft  vidtim.  Invigorated  as  Ruffia  has  been  by  the  tranf- 
cendant  talents  of  five  fucceflive  foyereigns,  polleilin2:  armies 
which  unite  the  ferocity  of  barbarifm  with  the  coolnefs  of  dif- 
dpline,  and  commanding  an  extent  of  territory  which  can  fup- 
ply  every  want^  and  provide  for  every  emergency,  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  requifite  to  pave  her  way  to  univerfal  con* 
queft  but  the  general  difeord  which  pervades  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  And  fliould  this  war  continue,  perhaps  the  time  is  not 
far  diftant  when,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  philofophic 
citizen  of  Geneva,  Ruffia  will  overrun  the  other  Hates  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  Colmucs  and  Samoiodes  erefl  their  huts  on  the 
ruins  of  Paris  and  London. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IV.  Though  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France 
niay  have  exempted  miniHers  from  the  neceffity  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  cafe  of  this  country  from  that  of  the  combined  powers, 
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yet  it  IS  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  they* 
will  obferve  a  diftindtion.  As  the  protceSlion  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  the  vindication  of  their  right  to  the  excluiivc  naviga- 
tion  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  relinquhOimefit  of  the  conquefts, 
made  by  the  generals  of  h' ranee,  were  the  foie  objects  of  our. 
entering  upon  the  conteft,  when  they  are  obtained,  hoflilities 
ought  to  terminate.  I'o  punKh  the.  crimes  roiamitied  ia  th it 
country,  would  be  arrogating  the  privilege  of  cmni^iOLeiKe;: 
and  to.  regulate  its  internal  government,*  or  direct- the  opinions*  i 
which  (hould  be  adopted  by  its  inhabitants,  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  an  infringement  c.f  the  unalicn-  * 
able  right  of  private  judgment.  Recent. occurrences  may  give 
the  lover  of  peace  fome  reafon  to  hope  that  Great- liritain  will 
extend  the  olive  branch  almoft  as  f  )on  as  {be  has  drawn  the 
fword,  arid,  dropping  the  narrow  views  which  .arife  from  con- 
tradted  alliances  and  partial  friendibips,  aflbme  the  more  illuf* 
trious  charadber  of- promoter  of  unlverfal  tranquillity  and  har¬ 
mony.  Flourifhing  as  the  condition  of  our  finances  may  be,' 
and  ably  as  they  are  managed  by  the  preftnt  fervants  of  the. 
crown,  yer  we  iriuft  lament  every  occafion  which  calls  for  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  or  demands  the  continuance  of  thofe  already  im- 
pofed.  1  he  alarming  failures  which  have  lately  taken  place, 
difeov'er  the  expediency  of  ufing  every  method  to  preferve  that, 
confidence  between  government  and  individuals,  and  man  and 
man,  which  is  the  (ole  foundation*  of  commercial  profperity. 
And  though  ihefe -bankruptcies  are  not  diredlly  attributable  to 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  yetdt  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  its  continuance  will  increafe  their  number, -and  enhance  the 
evils  with  which  they  are  attended.  The  government  of  our 
eaifern  pofTcffions,'  the  regulation  of  the  trade  to  thofe  regions, 
and  thoie  jult  and  neceflary  amendments  in  the  conlbitution  and' 
ci\il  policy  of  the  kingdom,  which  wildom  can  rio‘ longer  re- 
fufe,  and  power  no  longer  withhold, “are  objefts  of  peculiar  irri- 
portance  at  the  pr^fent  crifis;  and  we  truft  that  the  loyalty,  zeal, 
and  patience,  of  the  people  will  meet;;  with  an  ample  reward  in 
the  affedtion^  patriotifm,  and  integrity,  of  our  rulers.  ^  -  • 
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